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Talking it Over 


Some months ago I was 
asked to officiate at a dinner 
given to honor a number of well 
known “brand” names—prod- 
ucts that have been serving the 
public continuously for at least 
a half century. Certificates of 
public service were awarded to 
thirty-one different brands 
owned by manufacturers in that 
area. Twelve of those brand 
names have been familiar to the 
public for seventy-five years or 
more, three of them for at least 
a century. 

I felt that those thirty-one 
business institutions thus hon- 
ored could well be proud of the 
knowledge that their products 
have been contributing to the 
enjoyment, comfort and welfare 
of so many people for so many 
years, that the goods that car- 
ried their brand names have 
given such full measure of satis- 
faction that people continue to 
buy them year after year 
throughout their lifetime, and 
pass on their recommendation 
to their children and grandchil- 
dren. The “Well done! thou 
good and faithful servant” was 
certainly merited. 

The thought struck me— 
suppose there were no such 
thing as a brand name. Shop- 
ping to satisfy one’s daily needs 
would certainly be more com- 
plicated, wouldn’t it? And much 
less reassuring. When a product 
pleases you and gives you value 
for your money, you naturally 
want to be sure of the same 
satisfaction when you are again 
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in need of it—whether it be an 
article of food, wearing apparel, 
home furnishing, hardware or 
anything else. If it had no 
brand name to guide you, how 
could you be sure of getting it? 

The brand name on a prod- 
uct has even greater signifi- 
cance. It is something more 
than a ready meanis of identifi- 
cation—it is the manufacturer’s 
guarantee, implied by the reali- 
zation that his reputation and 
success are inseparably linked 
with the quality of his product. 

The custom of “branding” 
products has been a great eco- 
nomic force. It has helped to 
make ‘mass distribution pos- 
sible, and through mass distri- 
bution—mass production. This 
in turn has both increased and 
stabilized employment — and 
lowered living costs. To illus- 
trate: Between the Civil War 
and 1929, the amount the aver- 
age American worker could buy 
with his week’s wages tripled— 
and the number of hours nec- 
essary to earn those wages was 
cut nearly in half. 

Mr. George L. Russell Jr., 
president of the John B. Stetson 
Co., was one of the speakers at 
the dinner to which I have 
referred. I thought he summed 
it all up very appropriately 
when he said that the custom of 
identifying products by brand 
names or trademarks “has been 
a major factor in enabling in- 
dustry to deliver to our people 
the world’s highest standard of 
living.” 


Sincerely, 


ye Mie» hoes 


Publisher 








ae : : 
“WHY WILL A MAN let his hair go like 
that? It’s dull and lifeless. Must make a neat 
haircomb next to impossible. Yes, loose dan- 
druff, too. It’s Dry Scalp all right. Should I 
let him dream on or should I tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic?”’ 


5 dtops a day 
keep 





THIS STORY has a happy ending. Just five 
drops of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic a day check 
Dry Scalp by supplementing natural scalp 
oils. You-see the difference in your hair. You 
feel the difference in your scalp. Loose 
dandruff disappears. Your hair stays neat, 
looks natural. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains 
no alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try 
it also with massage before every shampoo, 
It’s double care—both scalp and hair, 


Vaseline 


HAIR TONIC 


More botties sold today 
than any other hair tonic 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Color Cover: We are delighted to 
have the Christmas issue of PATHFINDER 
containing the cover reproduction of The 
Adoration of the Shepherds by Giorgione 
for our Gallery file of reproductions, and 
wish to take this opportunity of compli- 
menting you upon the excellence of the 
color work, 

H. A. McBride, National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. 


. It is now nearly 4 a.m. and I 
am more than a dozen personal letters be- 
hind in my writin’ and several issues of 
PATHFINDER behind in my readin’; but I 
want to stop right here and thank you 
for that painting on the cover of your 
Dec. 26th issue. I don’t remember ever 
having seen a painting of that calibre 
before. 

Merritt J. Gay, West Scarboro, Me. 
Critic: I had the shivers when I saw 
the beautiful cover of our Dec. 26 PatH- 
FINDER. 
How could any artist, 
read Luke 2:7-16 once, 


who had ever 
picture the 


Mother Mary, Joseph and the shepherds ° 


all clothed warmly, and the “Baby Jesus,” 
just born, naked? Such a lovely picture 
spoiled by one mistake. 

Mrs. C. E. Walker, Frazee, Minn. 


Wants Only Good News: Patu- 
FINDER of Dec. 26 is really a remarkable 
number, The cover: A beautiful picture 
of the Nativity of Jesus the Christ. In- 
side: All the filthy conditions which hu- 
manity at the present time could create. 
I do not think it educational to bring 
pictures of shootings (trial or no trial, we 
cannot prevent PATHFINDER getting in 
young folks’ hands). You seem to be in 
for propaganda for the next war. Why not 
pictures of brotherly love? 

Heinrich Perlich, Cassia, Fla. 


Health Insurance: I don’t agree with 
the Prestdent and the ones that are for 
compulsory health insurance. The little 
service we and other people that I know 
have gotten from company doctors makes 
me feel I have a right to speak. All of the 
employes at the steel plant paid $1.70 a 
month and I know we will be in a bad fix 
if we get. a national insurance. 

Gladys Sue Dunn, Gadsden, Ala. 


Pushing Democracy: The U.S. is 
making a diplomatic mistake in insisting 
the restored nations adopt a “democratic” 
form of government, Why not quit shout- 
ing the equivocal term “democracy,” and 
merely ask the people to govern them- 
selves in the manner they choose? 

George Kerry, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ability to Pay: Without going into 
the merits of any labor disputes it seems 
to me that the contention of the UAW 
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that their pay should depend on the size of 
General Motors’ purse, and not on their 
own worth, is fraught with danger. In 
that case who would want to work for a 
company or corporation just getting 
started? If that principle prevails, I am 
going to try to get a job under Rockefeller 
or Ford. 

Clarence Benning, Cleveland, Ohio 


Russia's Reasons: There seems to 
come the cry of fear from every direction 
that we are going to be attacked by Rus- 
sia. She will not attack us unless forced to 
do so in self defense. Russia faces a life- 
and-death struggle and she knows it. Can 
she be blamed for seeking to prepare her 
outposts for defense? 

Emma E. Gates, Olalla, Wash. 


{Any reassurance is welcome.—Eb.] 


Pearl Harbor Blame: The longer 
they investigate Pearl Harbor, in an at- 
tempt to find a suitable goat on whom to 
hang the blame, the more glaringly appar- 
ent the real culprit becomes. 

Pearl Harbor could have been made 
into a Midway had we had somebody in 
the White House who did not, in his own 
opinion, know more about war than our 
life-long trained army and navy officers 
did. 

A. P. Nielson, Seattle, Wash. 

A dyed-in-the-wool Republican, 

I am disgusted with the political maneu- 
vers of those members of the Pearl Har- 
bor Committee. What good is all this 
hullabaloo doing the country? Personally, 
I believe Congress might better turn its 
attention to the dreadful strikes which are 
holding up production of needed articles. 
Mrs. Merritt A. Peck, Rowe, Mass. 


First Truman: You say Truman, Tex., 
“became the first U.S. community to bear 
the name of the 32nd President.” Truman, 


Minn., has been in existence about 45 
years. It is a farming community (1,000 
pop.). 


Mrs. Ray Roberts; Truman, Minn. 
{[Truman, Minn., wasn’t named for the 
President.—Eb. ] 


West's Liberty Bell: Your article 
about ‘“West’s Liberty Bell” states “this 
bell, now treasured inside Immaculate 
Conception Church at nearby St. Mary’s, 
Mo.” The bell is in the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, Kaskaskia, IIl. 

Will Griffith, Editor, 
Egyptian Key, Carbondale, Jil. 

{Our Americana Editor’s ears are ringing 

louder than Kaskaskia’s bell.—Ed.] 


World War Ill: Are the British im- 
perialists seeking to prepare Germany to 
attack the U.S.S.R.? Are the British im- 
perialists seeking to embroil the soldiers 
of the U.S. in Germany with the soldiers 
of the U.S.S.R.? Is the British House 
of Land-Lords going to use our soldiers 
for another world war by keeping them in 
Germany? 

George Lloyd, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

[We’re going to look under the bed every 
night from now on.—Ep.] 














School Readers: We use Patu- 
FINDER in our classes whenever we can. 
Each week, our health classes read and 
discuss the Health department. Our civics 
and history classes find your clearly 
worded and concise coverage of the news 
of great value. 

Edwin A. Gaddis, Superintendent of 
Schools, Altamont, /ll. 


Fraternization: I don’t see much 
sense in R. E. Orton’s tirade against 
fraternization with German and Jap wom- 
en. 

This is no alibi for war-mongers, but 
not all the Japs and Germans were guilty, 
just as a lot of pure-blooded Americans 
were not responsible for the New Deal's 
unconstitutionality. Yet we suffer. 

A, L. Cook, Tacoma, Wash. 


I think that because some of 
these Japs and Germans hate us, it’s no 
sign that every person does. 

If that girl did not like Americans, I 
don’t think she would have danced with 
the Yank. A good many Japanese or 
Germans are all right. 

Ruth Weaver, Muskegon, Mich. 
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is UNDER THE DOME 
Vn: a | 


i ns 


PRICES ARE GOING TO GO UP. They'll have to in order to meet increased wages 


~ that sooner or later will be granted labor. OPA will try to keep them 
within reason, prevent them from rising as much as wages. 


PRICE CONTROL WILL BE EXTENDED, on a sr broad basis, after mid-year when 


supply won't be able to ‘meet demand this year and, without controls, 
that means inflation. 


DRIVE TO INCREASE FARM PRICES is still coming. Southern state Congressmen have 


a new wrinkle. They want to change the parity base period from 
1909-14 to 1919-29. Reason: It would raise cotton parity price 40%. 


SHORT CONGRESSIONAL SESSION is in prospect-——shortest in several years. Pri- 
vately Congressmen are talking about a June to November recess. It's 
election year. They want to get home and build political fences. 


NO POLITICAL EXPERT in Washington takes seriously GOP National Chairman 
Brownell's talk of the Republicans winning both Houses this year. 
But it's conceded the GOP will probably take the House. It needs to 
capture only 25 seats and, in 13 out of 19 mid-term elections, the 
party in power has lost that many. 


FOoD- FOR-EVERYBODY PROGRAM, involving food stamps or some other form of seeing 
to it that low-income families get sufficient food, will be started 
this year even though there'll be no big food surpluses. It's good 
politics. 

FUTURE FARM PLANNING looks to exporting more than 10% of total U.S. agricul- 
tural production, but this year most of it will go for relief abroad. 

REPORT THAT RUSSIA would produce 6 billion bales of cotton this year, 18 bil- 
lion within a few years, threw a scare into southern Congressmen. 
Agricultural Department officials won't be quoted, but say privately 
the report is grossly exaggerated. 


NOW THAT CARS ARE BACK-——and filling city parking lots to the curbs—OPA is 


conducting an investigation into parking prices. 
IT'S NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, even by soldiers, but American prisoners of war who 


medical attention are being awarded purple heart medals. 

ACCEPTANCE BY THE UNION of an incentive wage plan would help settle the cM 
strike, but UAW is opposed because it fears: (1) speed-ups, and (2) 
weakening the union through causing members to look to the boss, not 
the union, for more money. 

NOT BEFORE MARCH 1 is the word GM hag given privately to materials suppliers. 
This doesn't mean the strike is expected to last until then, but that 
it would take that long to get into production even with an early 
settlement. 

"INEPT" IS THE WORD other Detroit manufacturers are using to describe GM's 
public relations during the strike. They hand the palm to Ford for 
the best job. 

FINALLY, A GAS BURNER that won't go out when a pot boils over on it has been 
perfected by a New England inventor. 

ANOTHER NEW DEVICE is an X-ray microscope, patented by Zeiss, which is a better 
magnifier than an electron microscope. 


REVELATION THAT AGREEMENT ON IRAN was almost reached at Moscow conference 








that Britain wouldn't go along. 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICIANS, who were so wrong in predicting 8 million unemployed 
by Christmas, aren't daunted, now say there'll be 5 million by spring. 
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THE NATION 


Appeal 


President goes to the people, asks sup- 
port for "must" legislation which 
Congress has held up 


The President, worried over the 
snail’s pace of his legislative program, 
went over Congress’ head, appealed di- 
rectly to an estimated 37.5 million radio 
listeners to put the heat on Senators and 
Representatives while they were home 
for the holidays. 

What is needed, said Truman, is ac- 
tion and the people—‘“the most powerful 
pressure group in the world’—are the 
ones to get it. Not all Congress, the Pres- 
ident asserted, is holding up vital meas- 
ures, but only a handful of members of 
important committees. 

Specifically, the Chief Executive de- 
fended his fact-finding proposal for set- 
tling labor disputes (see Strike Issue), 
then said he had only “must objectives” 
(labor, full employment, higher minimum 
wages, more jobless pay, etc.) in his pro- 
gram, not “must” legislation. If Congress 
didn’t like his bills, it should write its 
own, 

Meaning. The speech was evidence 
that Truman, though a former Senator, 
has realized that, like his predecessor, he 
can’t control a Democratic Congressional 
majority dominated by Southern Con- 
servatives. So, like FDR, he was going to 
the people for support. His eye, like any 
politician’s, was on the 1946-48 elections. 
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. International 
PLEA. Truman wanted the people to back him. 


Effect. The White House said most 
of the telegrams received directly after 
the broadcast were pro-Truman. But 
Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio), calling the Presi- 
dent’s address an attack on his own party, 
praised Congress for delaying a “Commu- 
nist” and “left wing” program. 

Sen. Morse (R.-Ore.) said it was “a 
real confession of the failure of the Dem- 
ocratic majority in Congress under his 
leadership.” Next day, Morse rapped Taft 


for “demonstrating in a frightening man- 
ner” why Americans “cannot look to the 
reactionary Republicans . . . to protect 
and improve their standard of living.” 

Some Democrats grumbled at the 
verbal spanking, others mildly approved. 
Sen. Johnson (D.-Col.) saw both Presi- 
dent and Congress to blame for labor and 
other stalemates, called both pot and 
kettle black. 

All in all, there was little indication 
that country-wide response would be 
strong enough to influence Congress or 
that Administration-sponsored legislation 
would move ahead at greater speed. 


Public Pressure 


The General Motors strike dragged 
on (see Strike Issue), but a public al- 
ready prepared to wait indefinitely for 
new cars wasn’t particularly concerned. 

Pending strikes, however, threatened 
to give everyone a personal stake in the 
nation’s labor disputes, which the govern- 
ment said had already cut civilian goods 
output. 

A prolonged steel strike would stop 
all major production, a meat-packing 
strike (called to enforce a 25¢ an hour 
wage demand) would strip butchers’ 
counters, the electrical workers’ strike, al- 
ready erupting in violence at Western 
Electric, might be joined by the telephone 
unions, shutting down the nation’s phones. 
About 1.5 million workers would be out, 
but virtually 140 million people would be 
affected. 

Partners. In many of these moves, 
the bitterly antagonistic AFL and CIO 
were hand-in-hand. CIO’s 200,000 pack- 
inghouse workers were to be joined by 
135,000 AFL men. In Stamford, Conn., 


International 


BACKED. AFL and CIO unions joined together at Stamford, Conn., staged a city-wide rally which attracted 10,000, enlisted support even from 
store-window manikins in favor of striking Yale & Towne workers. 
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some 10,000 from all unions staged a city- 
wide demonstration backing striking AFL 
Yale & Towne workers, closed down nearly 
all business for three hours, talked next 
of a state-wide demonstration, 

Elsewhere, the two-month-old glass 
strike moved toward settlement in Colum- 
bus, Ohio; the typographical union shut 
down Cleveland’s three newspapers, kept 
Seattle’s closed for the sixth week; and in 
Los Angeles unions were being infiltrated 
by Communists, according to the state 
legislature’s Un-American Committee. 

Effect. Government plugged away at 
a strike solution (See Appeal), replaced 
the defunct WLB with a wage stabiliza- 
tion board, put a fact-finding board to 
work on steel, planned another for meat- 
packing, and ordered a study of possible 
price increases for both industries. And 
the National Labor Relations Board ran 
out of money, announced it wouldn’t be 
able to conduct balloting for some 600 
unions seeking strike votes. 

Eric Johnston, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce president, tried another tack, 
announced a 25% profit-sharing plan for 
his West Coast plants, confidently ex- 
pected no labor trouble. 


States at Work 


A quarter of the states’ legislatures 
met last week to take up local postwar 
problems. Most boasted unfamiliar sur- 
pluses in their treasuries (New York, 
more than $400 million; Mississippi, $25- 
$30 million). 

All expected to spend large sums on 
highway improvement and construction, 
sadly neglected in wartime. Other prob- 
lems common with most included veterans’ 
benefits, housing, tax adjustments, em- 
ployment compensation. Here’s what the 
states hope to do: 

Mississippi: Pass workmen’s compen- 


sation law, repeal legislation requiring 
bootleggers to pay tax on liquor they sell 
(the. state is dry). 

Missouri: Make present laws con- 
form to the new constitution; draw new 
Congressional district boundaries; aid vet- 
erans, re-forestation. 

South Carolina: Set up state liquor 
store system and state police force, pass 
appropriations, introduce the secret bal- 
lot, make constitutional changes. 

Virginia: Abolish the poll tax, reduce 
the number of judicial districts. 

New York: Cut taxes; expand hous- 
ing programs, veterans’ benefits. - 

Massachusetts: Increase jobless ben- 
efits; create new income tax exemptions, 
emergency housing. 

New Jersey: Curtail strikes; increase 
housing, veterans’ benefits, unemployment 
pay. : 
California: Pass veterans’ legislation ; 
establish fair employment practices com- 
mission; increase housing, unemployment 
insurance; encourage small business. 

Rhode Island: Establish $20 million 
veterans’ bonus fund, lower voting age to 
18, strengthen the divorce code. 

Kentucky: Work on new state con- 
stitution, modify local option laws, in- 
crease school and old age aid. 

Georgia: Decide whether Governor 
may succeed himself; create new Sena- 
torial districts; increase veterans’ schools, 
parks, health programs. 


Byrnes Explains 


Secretary of State Byrnes came home 
from Moscow, promptly went on the air 
to amplify the communique issued by the 
Big Three foreign ministers conference 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 9). High points: 

The U.S. had not given—or been 
asked for—atom bomb secrets. 

Gen. MacArthur’s authority in Japan 





STRUGGLE. At Western Electric's Kearny, N. J., plant, 42 pickets battled 1,000 executives, 
maintenance employes, office workers, let 40 get through, repulsed the rest. 
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Internationa! 


FIRST. Lt. Col. Margaret Craighill was named 
consultant on medical care of women veterans, 
first position of its kind in the VA. 


“will not be obstructed” by inability of 
the multi-power control groups to agree 
on policy or methods. 

There is still “wide divergence” be- 
tween the Western Allies and Russia over 
the “democracy” of the Bulgarian and 
Rumanian regimes. 

Many conference decisions were not 
ideal, but they “should bring hope to the 
war-weary people of many lands,” 

Byrnes allayed some doubts, but Con- 
gressmen still murmured fears that the 
Russians might try to maneuver MacAr- 
thur out of Japan, that Byrnes, despite his 
denial of “any secret agreements,” might 
have made commitments which properly 
lay within Congress’ domain. And some 
Senators wanted a tighter guarantee of 
atom bomb secrecy. 


Black Ink for Red? 


Talk of a balanced federal budget 
ran through Washington last week. 

Earlier there had been shy official ref- 
erences to evening up governmental in- 
come and outgo as soon as possible, but 
now the talk was more definite, hinged on 
what Harry Truman might say about it 
in his forthcoming budget speech to Con- 
gress. 

Best guess was the President would 
not call for a balanced budget in the new 
fiscal year (July 1, 1946 to June 30, 
1947), but would pave the way for even- 
tual balance in 1948. 

But if the Administration should trot 
out black ink for its ledgers next July, it 
would be the first time in 17 years that 
the U. S. would be operating out of the 
red. 

Reasons. Business and industrial ac- 
tivity has held up much better than had 
been anticipated, federal revenues have 
continued surprisingly high. The deficit 
for the 1946 fiscal year may be only $28.8 
billion instead of an expected $30.4 bil- 
lion. Government expenditures, including 
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Strike Issue 


The General Motors-United Auto Workers squabble last week had grown 
from a big, but just another, labor dispute into a national issue involving a new 
principle of Employer-Employe relationship: Should wages be based on ability 
to pay or on production? Fact-finding by Presidential direction and demand for 
examination of the employer’s books brought it to a head. 

High Tower. Suddenly sharp replies defining their respective views came 
from both sides. On the 14th floor of GM’s 16-story building in Detroit, GM’s 
top men drew up heavy leather chairs to a long table, wrote out their corpora- 
tion views. The next morning their words shouted from full-page newspaper ads. 

Low Tower. Almost at the same time Walter Reuther’s United Automobile 
Workers, wrote, erased, and wrote again in their three-story building just behind 
General Motor’s ofhces and once owned by GM. Finally, from the rather narrow 
room with one desk where Vice President Reuther runs his union, came UAW’s 


GENERAL MOTORS: Is Ameri- 


can business to be based on free com- ° 


petition, or is it to become socialized, 
with all activities controlled and regi- 
mented? America is at the crossroads! 
It must preserve the freedom of... 
American business to determine its own 
destinies. Or it must transfer to some 
governmental bureaucracy or agency, 
or to a union, the responsibility of 
management ... [the latter choice] 
will ultimately become, through evolu- 
tion, the death of the American system 
of competitive enterprise . . . [result 
in] a regimented economy. 

It may be said that this is an ex- 
aggeration. It is not! 

Costs, prices, wages, profits, sched- 
ules, investments must be the responsi- 
bility of management ... 

The idea of ability to pay ... is 
not applicable to an individual busi- 
ness within an industry as a basis for 
raising its wages beyond the going 
rate... 

Who would risk money to develop 
or expand a business under such cir- 
cumstances? Where would be the in- 
centive to do a more efficient job? 

Do you subscribe to the belief 
that you should pay for what you buy 
or the services you use on the basis of 
your financial resources? General Mo- 
tors is not contending it has or has 
not the ability to pay. 


statement, released as a news story. Here is the substance of both: 


UNITED AUTO WORKERS: The 
American people will not be frightened 
by hysterical screams of “revolution!” 
Here is expressed again . . . the so- 
cially backward thinking . . . of Gen- 
eral Motors’ management. 

Free enterprise cannot for long 
remain either free or enterprising un- 
der such leadership and such thinking, 
the kind of reckless, irresponsible, buc- 
caneering thinking that led us into the 
depression of the thirties and World 
War II. 

Free enterprise, to survive, must 
learn it has more and greater respon- 
sibilities than merely producing a cash 
return for its investors. It must make 
its contribution to the welfare of the 
community as a whole; it must meet 
and help solve the problems of unem- 
ployment and recurrent depressions. 

In the position it is now taking, 
GM is out of step with America. Its 
outdated economic thinking is opposed 
to the wishes and hopes of the vast 
majority of the American people who 


devoutly and fervently want to see. 


realized the promise of a postwar world 
of peace, freedom and plenty. 
General Motors has again turned 
down an effort at a fair and equitable 
settlement; just as it had previously 
turned down fair collective bargaining, 
government conciliation, public nego- 
tiations and. voluntary arbitration. 


Reaction. Thus was the issue set forth. It had to be solved or compromised 
before industry (and the nation) could stand on reconverted feet. 
The Detroit Free Press thought: “The question is no longer one over a 





wage scale but over a broad general principle as to how far the union may move 
into the conduct of management. It involves big business, with its ability to pay, 
and little business, with its inability to pay.” The Detroit News believed: “The 
position the corporation has taken is one that Congress well may find persuasive.” 

Congress. And in Washington the question went unanswered. Whether the 
nation’s legislators would find GM’s stand convincing was not yet clear. How- 
ever, there certainly was no overwhelming sentiment for the President’s program. 
But neither would politically conscious Congressmen be inclined to tread too 
heavily on labor’s feet in this year of elections. 

Among those Congressmen who would be quoted, Sen. Capehart (R.-Ind.) 
said the people didn’t want “fact-finding and its bureaucracy and its right to 
go into employers’ books.” Rep. Hook (D.-Mich.) said of fact-finding: “After 
testimony from both management: and labor, I am fearful it would mean a trend 
toward state socialism.” 

Perhaps Congress’ attitude was best summed up by Sen. George (D.-Ga.): 
Some type of labor legislation could be enacted but it “may not be exactly in 
the terms” the President proposed. 





those for military-naval purposes, have 
been cut drastically. 

Meaning. The government soon may 
be able to pay as it goes, at least until 
another depression, if any, sets in. Two 
factors that could change the picture: 
Congressional insistence on further tax 
reductions, additional spending of public 
funds. 

Effect. Balancing the budget would 
be regarded as a symbol of stability in 
a world looking to the U.S. for leadership, 
would put the country once more in a 
business-like frame of mind, and would 
be a feather in the Truman hat for the 
1948 campaign. 


It was a tough decision, but the 
Army, faced with the choice between 
fulfilling U. S. commitments abroad and 
speeding veterans home, came up with 
disappointing news for overseas G.lL.s, 
their families: The draft and voluntary 
enlistments were falling short of expecta- 
tions; return of servicemen would have 
to be delayed until sufficient replacements 
could be obtained to man occupation 
armies. 

Meaning. Even though commanders 
have been ordered to cut their manpower 
requirements to the bone, an Army of 
1,550,000 will be needed—including 335,- 
ooo in Europe, 375.000 in the Pacific, 
87,000 in other foreign areas. To meet 
these quotas 1,553,000 men who would 
have returned home in the next three 
months may now have to wait until early 
summer. 

Effect. Congress will have to make 
its choice, too, decide whether to weaken 
the U.S. abroad or extend Selective Serv- 
ice past its May 16 expiration date. 


Still at It 


The Pearl Harbor Committee strug- 
gled through another week of testimony. 

It uncovered some secret reports, in- 
cluding transcript of testimony by Hawai- 
ian Army Commander Maj. Gen. Short, 
who had told previous investigators he 
had not had ample warning that a Japa- 
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nese assault in the area was imminent. 

But, countered Adm. Harold R. 
Stark, 1941 Naval operations chief, ample 
warning had been given Hawaiian Navy 
Commander Adm. Kimmel, Short’s naval 
counterpart at Pearl Harbor, and a report 
by the late Navy Secretary Knox blamed 
both Kimmel and Short for the Oahu 
debacle. 

Surprise. More startling was that 
Capt. Ellis M. Zacharias; Navy intelli- 
gence officer, had predicted to Kimmel, 
well in advance of the event, the approxi- 
mate time and place of the Japanese raid. 
No. 2 “startle” of the week: Nobody 
could find the original Roberts report. It 
was missing from all government files. 

Meanwhile, the joint committee 
picked Seth W. Richardson, Washington 
attorney and a Republican, to succeed 
William D. Mitchell, resigning, as new 
chief counsel, planned a brief recess to 
give its new lawyer time to catch up on 
proceedings. 


Virgin Governor 


After the storm of protest aroused 
last fall by DAR’s refusal to let Negro 
pianist Hazel Scott play in Washington’s 
Constitution Hall (PATHFINDER, Oct. 24), 
President Truman came in for a share of 
criticism when his wife attended a DAR 
tea. 

Last week, the President announced 
appointment of a new Governor of the 
Virgin Islands: William Henry- Hastie, 
only Negro federal judge. 


Too Many Calls 


Over the air from a Washington radio 
station one night went an announcement 
that a downtown shoe store had 1,000 
pairs of nylon stockings to sell, one pair 
each, to the first 1,000 persons to call its 
telephone number. 

In a twinkling, Capital wires were 
swamped. Unanswered calls, backing up 
from the store’s “District” exchange to 
other exchanges, paralyzed service in the 
city and nearby Maryland and Virginia 
for more than an hour. Not even vital 
police, fire calls could get through. Finally, 
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THEIR YEAR. Born on VJ-Day, triplets Retta, 


Ruth and Ralph Moffat, Roosevelt Acres, Pa., 


seem to want fo hold on fo 1945. 
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DEBUT. First truly new U. S. car in years is Henry Kaiser's, which bears his name, will soon be 
on public sale. In the low-priced field, it has six-cylinder motor, front-wheel drive. Features 
include “packaged power,” with engine (1), clutch (2), transmission (3) and drive assembly 
(4) in one unit which can be lifted out for servicing; independent spring suspension for each 


wheel (A, B, C and D). 


the radio station asked listeners to stop, 
said the stockings were sold out anyway. 
Greater than ever. Elsewhere, tele- 
phone systems were having trouble. Chi- 
cago reported an ever-increasing number 
of calls and the New York Telephone Co., 
announcing its switchboards were carry- 
ing a greater load than in the war, asked 
impatient subscribers to “wait for the dial 
tone” before trying to get a number. 
Its calls in December reached as high 
as 13.5 million a day (a record), the 
N. Y. utility said, but it could only guess 
at the reasons. Its hope was to get enough 
equipment soon to meet demands. 


Back to Smugglers 


Just before Pearl Harbor, President 
Roosevelt moved to consolidate U. S. sea 
defense, took the Coast Guard from 
Treasury Department direction, placed it 
under the Navy. Here it jumped from 
15,000 men to 172,000 men and women, 
manned 2,800 ships, took part in Euro- 
pean and Pacific amphibious landings. 

Last week the Coast Guard, which 
planned to keep 35,000 men under its new 
commander, Admiral Joseph F. Farley, 
went back to the Treasury. Here it will 
resume its peacetime job of assisting the 
merchant fleet, enforcing U. S. laws on 
the rivers and high seas. 


Week at Home 


East: Authorities at St. Albans hos- 
pital, N. Y., disturbed at hallway and dark 
corner antics, drafted a stern warning to 


sailors and Waves: No more hand-holding, 
lovemaking or “lollygagging.”’ 

Massachusetts state legislator. Ed- 
mond J. Donlan introduced a bill to pro- 
hibit drinking after midnight, hopefully 
claimed it would curtail drunkenness, 

In New York a gangster held up Box- 
car Betty, “Queen of the Hoboes,” got 
$12 and six slices from her knife. “People 
in my circle .. . supply their own justice,” 
she reported. 

Midwest: Five-year-old Karl Wool- 
fenden, evicted with his mother when 
their landlord sold his house to a veteran, 
picketed Detroit’s city hall. His placard 
announced: “I’m no G.I., but gee, I need 
a home.” 

Page Mark Twain: Veteran Alfred 
Huber, 31, Streator, Ill., returned: from 
a New Year’s party in a nearby town, 
found his family at an inquest into his 
“death.” His father had misidentified an 
accident victim. 

In Chicago, Ill., Joseph “Yellow Kid” 
Weil, self-styled ex-swindler, offered his 
advice to the Anti-Racketeering Confer- 
ence, boasted, “I’ve built frauds. I can 
see through them.” 

West: Despondent Isaac Parrish, 30. 
Denver, Col., veteran threw himself in 
front of nine cars, was taken to the hospi- 
tal with minor injuries. 

* Hollywood film folk (including Betty 
Grable and husband Harry James) lived 
a familiar movie scene, got lined up 
against the wall with 200 other patrons 
of a gambling club while holdup men 
scooped up more than $40,000. 

South: Louis Boldreghini, Houston, 
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Tex., liquor dealer, destroyed his $80,000 
stock of rum, wine and brandy. To sur- 
prised onlookers, he explained: “The stuff 
is not fit to drink. Don’t want to sell it 
to my customers.” 

In Vidalia, Ga., James Walter Wilson, 
Negro, who worked all his life, first in 
slavery, then as a free man, finally found 
rest, died at 120. Officially, he was the 
nation’s oldest citizen. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Confession ; 


Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes, one of the two remaining members 
of the original Roosevelt cabinet, has 
probably had his resignation predicted 
more often than any other public officer 
in history. Since President Truman began 
appointing his own Cabinet officers, the 
betting has doubled in fury. Last week 
Ickes figured out a way to quit—when he 
does—with a pocketful of cash. 

“T’ll make a pool and let you chip in 
$: each and name the date,” he told re- 
porters at a news conference. “Then I'll 
make my guess.” 

Somebody suggested this might not 
be quite living up to his nickname, “Hon- 
est Harold.” 

“Maybe not,” Ickes answered un- 
abashedly, “but you'll never get rich be- 
ing completely honest.” 


Author 


Rep. Luther Patrick (D.-Ala.) does- 
n’t claim to be the most literary Congress- 
man in Washington. But at 52 he can 
point with pride to two books already 
published and a third on the way. 

The first two (one is still at the print- 
er’s) are both poetry, though Rep. Pat- 


NOVELIST. Rep. Patrick needs a new title. 
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rick modestly refers to them as “country 
rhymes.” Titles of the books are folksy: 
Hope You're Livin’ and Doin’ Well, and 
Friends, Neighbors and Kinfolks. So are 
the poems themselves; they’re written in 
southern dialect, have names like Pore 
Folks or Sleepin’ at the Foot of the Bed. 

First a Poet. Anyone who thinks it 
queer that a politician should be writing 
rustic verse, Patrick explains, has got it 
backwards: Actually, the queer thing is 
that a country poet should have gotten 
into politics. He’s been following the dou- 
ble career for a long time now. 

“When I was in college,” Patrick 
reminisced the other day, “I used to do 
entertaining. I acted as master of cere- 
monies and gave funny speeches. When 
radio came along I went on a Saturday 
night program—without pay—and got a 
lot of fan mail. So I went commercial.” 

His commercial show lasted eight 
years. It was one of those “wake up 
smiling” programs, 6:30 to 7:30 every 
morning on a Birmingham station. To 
help fill in the time, Patrick began reading 
original verses on the air. One day he 
offered to send a volume of verses to any 
listener who would send in a dollar. “The 
response was terrific,” he said. “We got 
$2,000 before we even started printing.” 

All the time he was on the air, Pat- 
rick practiced law. Eventually he became 
assistant U. S. attorney, then ran for Con- 
gress. He’s now in his fourth term. 

Politician Potkins. His new book is a 
novel, a political satire, oddly enough on 
a young lawyer who falls into the hands 
of unscrupulous politicians and runs for 
Congress. Though it’s not finished, one 
publisher has already offered to buy it. 
The title at present is Hackwood Potkins, 
Politician, but Patrick is trying to think 
up a better one. 

“Thought up a honey the other night 
in bed,” he said, “but I’m darned if I can 
remember it.” 


Wrong Number 


In Washington occupants of hotel 
rooms still probably change oftener than 
in any other U. S. city. 

Last week, a young lady had scarcely 
been shown to her room in one of the 
Capital’s leading hotels when the phone 
rang. Curious, because she wasn’t expect- 
ing a call, she picked up the receiver. 

“Hello,” said a feminine voice, “is 
Mr. Smith there?” 

“No,” said the new arrival, 
afraid you have the wrong room.” 

Back over the wire came a cool 
voice: “I hope so; he’s my husband!” 


“T’m 


Lincolniana 


Back in 1923 Robert Todd Lincoln 
gave the Library of Congress a big collec- 
tion of private papers of his father, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, with instructions that they 
be kept where nobody could see them 
until 21 years after his (Robert’s) death. 
Robert Lincoln died in July, 1926, which 
means the 21 years will be up in July, 
1947. 

All of which might lead you to sus- 
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SECRET. Robert T. Lincoln wanted his father's 
papers hidden for 21 years. 


pect that St. George Leakin Sioussat (pro- 
nounced Sousa), who, as head of the Li- 
brary’s manuscript division, has charge of 
the secret papers, would be as impatient 
as a kid with a package labeled “don’t 
open until. . .” But outwardly, at least, 
he was still unruffled last week. 

“Not at all unusual,” he said. “We 
have some collections here that can’t be 
opened until 1975. They're so secret I 
can’t even tell you what they’re collec- 
tions of.” 

Opening of the Lincoln papers, he 
admits, has stirred up some anticipation 
among scholars and historians: At least 
one professor of history has postponed 
writing Vol. II of his biography of Lin- 
coln until he can look at them. 

Preview. The papers are supposed to 
consist chiefly of correspondence between 
Lincoln and contemporary big shots, in- 
cluding letters both to and from the Civil 
War President. Sioussat is, to put it 
mildly, reluctant to discuss them at all. 
That’s partly because Robert T. Lincoln 
strictly stated that the papers “be placed 
in a sealed vault . . . and carefully pre- 
served from official or public inspection 
or private view.” The librarians have, pri- 
vately, taken a peek at them (they found 
a paragraph in the deed that permitted 
indexing the documents) and therefore 
any loose talk is likely to let out a secret. 

Formalities. Right now the papers 
are locked in three big green metal safes 
in the fireproof, air-conditioned manu- 
script stacks of the library annex. 

There are no plans as yet for an 
opening ceremony, but there will prob- 
ably be one. “Carl Sandburg will no doubt 
be interested,” Sioussat said significantly. 
“Of course,” he added with a mild twin-- 
kle, “we don’t have to open them next 
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year. The deed just says we can’t open 
them before then.” 


Homecoming 


A flying Secretary of State is just 
like any other air traveler in one respect: 
He travels light. When Secretary Byrnes 
got back from the Big Three meeting in 
Moscow last week he told newsmen at 
National Airport that they would have to 
wait for their story until he had a chance 
to go home and clean up. He added con- 
fidentially : 

“I want to take off this suit I’ve 
been wearing for more than two weeks.” 

His suit changed, Byrnes immedi- 
ately boarded another plane for Quantico, 
Va., where he joined President Truman 
aboard the presidential yacht. 

Incidentally, the welcoming crowd at 
the airport noticed that the Army Air 
Forces band, which usually provides 
cheery muSic when any bigshot arrives, 
was conspicuous by its absence, 

A check with the bandleader, Capt. 
George S. Howard, revealed that this was 
no slur on Byrnes or his accomplishments 
in Moscow. The real reason: The band, 
which once blared noisily with 100 mem- 
bers, has been so hard hit by demobiliza- 
tion that it has only five musicians left. 
Not even enough to rend—pardon, render 
—The Star Spangled Banner. 


Admiral Betty 


Sen. Barkley, chairman of the Pearl 
Harbor Committee, was skimming through 
1941 Navy records when he found what 
looked like a juicy piece of evidence: 

Most of the letters written to Adm. 
Harold R. Stark (then Chief of Naval 
Operations) by Adm. Husband E, Kim- 
mel (then Pacific Fleet Commander) be- 
gan with the words: “Dear Betty.” Next 
day at the hearing the Senator asked 
Adm. Stark: How come? The admiral 
explained. 

While studying history at Annapolis, 
he and his classmates ran across a fight- 
ing statement made during the Revolu- 
tionary War by Gen. John Stark, one of 
the admiral’s ancestors. 

“We win today,” said Gen. Stark, 
“or Betty Stark will be a widow tonight!” 
The nickname came from that, and it just 
stuck. 


Impartial 


Right from the start, the Navy has 
answered all Army marriage proposals 
with an indignant “No!” Even so, it came 
as a surprise the other day to hear a 
young Naval officer, recently assigned to 
the commission studying the merger, tell 
a friend: “I’ve been shifted to the anti- 
unification department.” 


Auld Lang Syne 


A good many old-time Washington- 
ians have been wailing because President 
Truman shows no signs of reviving the 
custom of holding “open house” in the 
White House on big holidays. Setting 
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forth optimistically to drop calling cards 
with the Trumans, they find it an anti- 
climax to leave them instead with a cop 
at the front gate. 

Among those who waxed nostalgic for 
the old days was John Clagett Proctor, 
chronicler of the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety. Writing in The Washington Star, 
he recalled the happy times when Andrew 
Jackson was President (1829-1837) and 
Washington was a small town of 19,000 
population, 

Take Some. “Toward the close of 
President Jackson’s administration,” wrote 
Proctor, “some of his admirers . . . started 
a cheese campaign in the rural district of 
New York, which resulted in ‘Old Hick- 
ory’ being presented with a cheese weigh- 
ing 1,400 lbs.” When the cheese was 
served to the public on Washington’s 
Birthday, “those attending the reception 
not only partook of it freely but also took 
away with them large chunks for subse- 
quent consumption. 

“Unfortunately, the carpets were al- 
most ruined with the cheese that was 
dropped on the floor and trampled under- 
foot, and for months the smell of cheese 
was prominently detected all over the 
house.” 

The last public reception in the 
White House was in President Hoover’s 
administration, but there are politicians in 
Washington even now who claim that the 
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IMAGE. Here's how Harry Truman looks to 

the British—at least to Londoners who visit 

Mme. Tussaud’s Wax Museum, where this wax 

model is being dressed in a suit the President 
sent from Washington. 


odor of Jackson’s cheese still lingers in 
the Executive Mansion — particularly 
around election time. 


Housing Note 


Wilson Wyatt, former mayor of 
Louisville, Ky., just named Federal Hous- 
ing Expediter by President Truman, was 
searching Washington last week for a 
house. 


AMERICANA 


Days Long Past 


* After 60 years in the family, the Bur- 
meister Hotel in Winona, Minn., was sold 
—to a Milwaukee “outlander,” at that. 

Though several renters had had the 
hotel in those decades, the sale punctu- 
ated an era’s end. With the new owner, 
Ray Gaertner, streamlining the land- 
mark, Martin Luenow—one-time propri- 
etor—sat down to reminisce, 

Martin was livery boy in the 15- 
roorh hotel when Fred Burmeister plunked 
down his purchase money in 1885. The 
hotel was a social center then. Drawing 
card was “the biggest livery stable in 
town,” where farmers’ teams were parked 
and fed for a dime while their owners 
thawed themselves with a hot toddy. In 
spring lumberjacks headed out of the sur- 


*rounding woods straight for Burmeister’s. 


"Soup's On!" Meals were 25¢ each, 
$3.50 a week. Whole families—some with 
14 kids tucked under the wagon hay— 
drove in for a stay. From soup to slabs of 
pie, the food was famous. Employes rose 
at 2 a.m, to bake the crusty bread. Meals 
were family-style and plentiful—at least 
one patron (“Chicken Bill”) always 
scooped the entire chicken platter onto 
his plate. “Even with pork 24¢ a Ib. and 
chicken 6¢ dressed, we didn’t make much 
on the food,” Luenow ‘remembers. 

In 1944 the dining room—a bit differ- 
ent from the days Luenow recalled—closed 
from help shortage. The livery stable is 
changed too. It’s a hotel now—for cows, 
pigs and horses bought at auction and 
awaiting a well-heeled buyer. 


Philadelphia Tree 


Charles Jenkins was 80, and friends 
gave him a tree. With Park authorities’ 
blessing, a white oak was planted in Phila- 
delphia’s Washington Square. 

There, as he patted soil around “his” 
oak, tree-fancier Jenkins remarked: “Trees 
grow beautifully here. The reason, I be- 
lieve, is it was a cemetery for Revolution- 
ary soldiers. It is hallowed ground.” 

But historically Washington Square is 
much older than the bones it pops up now 
and then. It was “S.E. Square” on William 
Penn’s plan for a fair green city in 1682, 
and served as pasture and as potter’s field 
for the penniless. 

The Revolution brought many to lie 
there—red-coated Britishers, and tattered 
men of the rebel armies. Then the yellow 








MOTHER OF 4 
EARNS $1,000 
on HER WRITING 


“Without jeopardizing our home 
life a bit, I have been able to 
earn $1,000 since graduating 


from N.1LA. If I had not the 
responsibility of four emall chil- 
dren, home duties and haphaz- 
ard health, I am sure I could 
have.-made much more. After 


only two lessons, I sold a garden 
series to Baltimore American. 
The N.1.A. way makes writing 
child's play.""—Gladys Carr, 
Annapolis, Md. 


Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 





S° many people with the “germ”? of writing | 


in them simply can’t get started. They 
suffer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands of men and 
women, produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on business, homemak- 
ing, hobbies, sports, travel, human interest 
stories, local, club and church activities, etc., 
as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 
go out to writers whose latent ability was per- 
haps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors 
waste no time on theories or ancient classics. The story 
is the thing. Every copy ‘‘cub” goes through the course 
of practical criticism—a training that turns out more 
successful authors than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on your own 
time. And upon the very same kind of actual assignments 
given daily to netsendlinen reporters. Thus you learn 
by doing, not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by 
practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify your 
own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, ab- 
sorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the “professional” 
touch that gets your material accepted by editors. Above 
all, you can see constant prog: 
ress week by week as your faults 
are corrected and your writing 
ability grows. 


Have You 
Natural Ability ? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test 
will reveal whether or not you 
have natural talent for writing. 
It will analyze your powers of cilitate all finan- 
observation, your imagination cial transactions, a 
and dramatic instinct. You'll special permit has 
enjoy taking this test. There is been assigned to 
no cost or obligation. Simply their account with 
mail the coupon below, today. The Canadian 
Newspaper Institute of Amer- Bank of Com- 
ica, e Park Avenue, New merce, Montreal. 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 


Newspaper Institute of America | 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y, i 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing | 


A plitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit as promised in Pathfinder, Jan. 16th. 
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NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper Insti- 
tute’s operations 
in Canada have 
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the Foreign Ex- 
change Control 
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fever plague—that so terrified Philadel- 
phia in 1793 the government moved to 
Germantown—added its victims. 

"Going Up!" Necks probably craned 
there, too, as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read in Independence 
Square, cater-cornered across the way. 
And there too, 17 years later, curious 
came to glimpse a‘ Frenchman, J. P. 
Blanchard, make the country’s first bal- 
loon flight from the nearby prison yard— 
with a Presidential passport in his pocket 
“to pass in such direction and to descend 
in such place as circumstance may render 
most convenient.” 

Then in 1825 the field became “Wash- 
ington Square,” and a park. Old homes 
flanking it gave way to modern offices— 
J. B. Lippincott, Farm Journal, Curtis 
Publishing, N. W. Ayer & Son. In 1912, 
Publisher Jenkins whipped up interest in 
sprucing the Square, weeding out too 
numerous trees, setting in others. Many 
of the park’s trees are, in a sense, “his.” 


Right of Way 


When Johnny comes driving home— 
if he’s been stationed in England (where 
they drive on the left side of the road) 
he'll have to learn to drive right again. 

These and other countries’ “rules of 
the road” date back, they say, to days 
when the sword and whip hand ruled 
traffic. In Great Britain travel was chiefly 
by horse or simple box wagon. Cautious 
horsemen turned their sword or pistol 
hand toward wayfarers, and wagoners— 
sitting on the right end of their board 
seats to have their whip-hands free— 
wanted to watch the wheels when passing 
another cart. 

But the Continent used postilion-type 
vehicles, with drivers sitting, scout-fashion, 
on the left wheel horse, to reach all 
animals easily. They naturally drove right 
in passing. For centuries Italy had a con- 
fusion of city vehicles driving on the right 
side, country wagons sticking to the left. 
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AN OAK TREE GROWS. Graham Patterson (left) Pathfinder publisher, and Charles Jenkins. 


Then Mussolini decreed all Italy must 
drive right. It did. 

American coaches and carts aped 
England until about 1750—until Pennsy!- 
vania’s Conestoga “freight” wagons swept 
the country. Their drivers sat on the left 
horse, drove to the right, and lighter 
vehicles cleared out of their way. When 
buggies and automobiles came along, they 
followed a pattern set by the Conestoga 
wagon and its long-distance off-spring, the 
prairie schooner. 


Puge Sir Walter Raleigh 


With rain pelting and gutters ice- 
filled, many citizens last week waded 
ankle-deep in slush. Indignant grumblings 
rose for city dads to “do something.” 

These worries were temporary. But 
a century ago people kicked in angry 
earnest. In August, 1839, a Kansas City, 
Mo., newspaper ran this notice: 

“More Nuisances. Number one is the 
fnud caused by improper drainage of the 
cellar of the building known as Planter’s 
House. The drain is allowed to empty its 
contents into the street opposite the Ex- 
change, thus keeping a constant mud hole 
and hog wallow in the principal street of 
the city. It should be attended to. 

“Number two... is the mud hole 
caused by drainage and slops thrown from 
the Exchange... A gutter properly con- 
structed would obviate the difficulty.” 


Another Pepperrell Mansion 


“Lady Pepperrell’s house is afire!’ 

Everybody in Kittery, Me., turned 
gut when faulty electric wiring endangered 
their 185-year-old showplace. By “bucket 
brigade” they neatly shuttled its $5,000 
worth of rugs, $10,000 in paintings, price- 
less antiques to the garage. Though in- 
ventory showed a hole burned in the roof, 
a handsome staircase destroyed and much 
other damage, most of the furnishings 
were saved. But spring’s “Grand Open- 
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ing’ was blasted by the flames. 

The public—not yet admitted to the 
property which The Society for the Pres- 
ervation of New England Antiquities 
bought a few years ago—must wait to see 
behind the carved pilasters and panelled 
door of the Georgian-style mansion called 
“unique in Maine.” 

Grand Dame. Lady Mary Pepper- 
rell, widow of the “wealthiest and most 
influential man in the colonies,” built this 
lavish abode for herself in 1760, when 
her grandson took over her late husband’s 
title, prestige, and ancestral home (the 
William Pepperrell place: PATHFINDER, 
Dec. 12). Here she “ruled the roost” as 
of old. By yielding other lands she kept 
this house when Tory estates were con- 
fiscated, and clung to her title—and the 
deference she felt due it—despite the 
Revolution, 

The place may be patched up for visi- 
tors by June or July, the Society hopes. 
But the opening won’t be “grand.” 


Pardons—Now and Then 


President Truman wasn’t starting 
something new when he gave “full par- 
don” to several thousand convicts with a 
year’s honorable service in the U. S. 
armed forces (PATHFINDER, Jan. 9). 
James Madison set a romantic precedent 
in pardoning a swashbuckling band of 
privateers who served the U. S. in the 
War of 1812. 

For years those pirates under French- 
born Jean Lafitte had preyed on river and 
coastal shipping from hideouts in Louisi- 
ana bayous. Flagrantly they sold smug- 
gled goods and slaves in a New Orleans 
“blacksmith” shop run by Jean and his 
brother Pierre. 

Gentle Cut-throat, Jean was a hand- 
some and well-mannered murderer. Loyal, 
too—when Britishers tendered him wealth 
and “immunity” to help take New Or- 
leans in 1814 he gave Louisiana their 
plans and offered assistance. Though a 
U. S. gunboat came to blast their hide- 
out, hundreds of buccaneers rallied to the 
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PIRATE LAFPITE. Madison gave him a pardon. 
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The meal-ready meat 
most folks like best 












Treet O’Brien 


Cut six thin slices of Treet and dice the 
rest of the meat from one tin. Fry diced 
Treet with 4 cups cubed cooked potatoes, 
¥% cup sliced onion, % cup diced green 
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pepper, % tsp. salt for 20 min. Fry the 6 
Treet slices 1 min. on each side. Serves 4-5. 


Mmm...Good! That's Treet! 


More people choose Treet than any other 
meal-ready meat! And no wonder—for 
Treet is all choice pork, carefully selected 
for Treet alone! And it’s sealed in the tin 
before cooking, so Treet is extra flavorful, 
extra tender and high in vitamins! Com- 
pare it with any other meal-ready meat 
and you, too, will say, “Yes, Treet is the 
meat that’s best!” 
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erred over 


Listen to Hedda 
Hopper’s Hollywood 
every Monday 
night over ABC 
(Blue) Network. 
See your local 
papers for time 

and station. 
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Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Electropiater. At the stroke 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects — 
you can replate worn articles, fau- 
cets, tools, fixtures, silverware, etc 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal... Gold, Silver, Chromium, 
Nickel, Copper or Cadmium, Method 
is easy, simple. quick Everything 
furnished — equipment complete, 
ready for use. By doing a bit of work 
for others, your machine can pay for 
ttself within a week. So make your 
shop complete by getting a Warner 
Electroplater right awa Send to- 
day for FREE SAMPLE and illus- 
trated literature. ACT AT ONCE! 

ARNER ELECTRIC CO., DEPT. G-119 
N. Wells St., Chicago io, Minos 


F REE : Details & Sample! 


= Warner Electric Co., 663 w. Wells St., Chicago 10, Mt. Dept. G-119 : 
« Gentlemen: Send Free Sample and Details to: 






Hy 
. . 
= Name : 
= Address : 
- 
= Cty State 5 
feneueueeesecsccesecevessesssessususesssscesssesusesse 









TOMATOES 
Fuom ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 









TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or as a bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 Ibs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 
CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
givingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C.T., GALESBURG. MICH. 


CAPITAL 
NO SALES EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


biggest opportunity ever, to quickly establish a money- 





The 
making, lifetime now awaits you as a M 
Dealer. San Sings Comma peed end use up. same 
famniion year after yea t= work--no bosses--easy to 
dn. We cxscly digtad te oak provide offers-- 
edvesiging--peumieme and tnde cnmtie Gating oie, 
toy for MeNcw propane, el Don’t wait -- write us 
ree MicNess ereenty easenooes 
want to serve. 7 
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Stars and Stripes, and served so well in 
the Battle of New Orleans that President 
Madison pardoned their crimes. 


President Truman’s culprits may 
prove better stuff than Madison’s. For 
Lafitte was soon pirating again. In 1821 


Lt. Lawrence Kearny went down to rout 
him. Burning his town, Lafitte sailed 
away. But Louisiana remembers him. 


A Long Long Trail 


Gory Chief Black Sparrow Hawk 
could hardly compare with modern cham- 
bers of commerce, which smoothly blurb 
Wisconsin as a land of butter and cream. 
But—unintentionally—this chief of the 
Sauk Indians was a good press agent for 
the Lake Superior country a hundred-odd 
years back, 

Then, Indian-White feeling was at 
fever pitch. In 1832 settlers had taken 
over Sauk lands and lead mines—and in 
turn had been attacked. Climax came 
when Chief Black Hawk and some 500 
war-painted tribesmen killed about 200 
settlers and lost most of his own people. 

Winding Trail. Now the State Histor- 
ical Society plans markers on “the Black 
Hawk trail” to outline for posterity what’s 
called “the only modern war fought on 
Wisconsin soil.” Visitors who read on 
these markers his struggle against 4,000 
settlers, militia men and U.S. regulars, will 
understand why Black Hawk later told 
President Andrew Jackson: “I am a man, 
and you are another.” 

Interest in the movement was sparked 
by a Madison insurance agent, Theodore 
Herfuth, who read “the Hawk’s” auto- 
biography in 1941 and began trail-tracing. 
With $2,500 from the legislature, the 
Historical Society seeks a “competent 
scholar” to find the chief’s exact path 
through Beloit, Hustisford, Madison, to 
the Bad Axe river and capture. 

Black Hawk’s downfall brought set- 
tlers a-hurrying, and the chief himself 
helped advertise: “Rock river was a 
beautiful country,” he said. “I loved my 


towns, my cornfields and the home of my 
people.” 
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BLACK HAWK. He made Wisconsin “news.” 
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MAN FROM MARS: Navy germ-trooper's suit. 


Creeping Bullets, Silent Bombs 


The Navy thought Japan intended to 
use “a certain disease, highly fatal” (but 
unidentified) as a war weapon. 

Had the Axis tried this against us or 
our crops we were ready to answer in 
kind, Army and Navy revealed last week. 
So were Canada and Great Britain. 

Guided by a Biological Warfare Com- 
mittee, 3,900 scientists were busy prepar- 
ing disease-weapons and defenses against 
them. Heading the secret project was 
George W. Merck, leading chemicals man- 
ufacturer. 

Mystery. Biologists in the know re- 
mained shut-mouthed about what germ 
weapons got most attention in research 
laboratories. Others, however, could guess 
at microbes which seemed likeliest to fill 
war requirements. 

Against humans, easiest to spray by 
air would be hardy spore-bacteria like 
nearly indestructible anthrax (which kills 
every fifth victim, survives boiling or cold 
storage) or botulism (incurable, water- 
borne, drawn to canned foods). 

Gruesome. Pneumonic plague, lung- 
type of bubonic, is less hardy, more 
deadly, spreads like flu. Also suggested: 
Unprobed virus killers like “X”-encepha- 
litis, mixtures of spore-infection$ (pus 
microbes) and lung irritants (like tobacco 
dust) to cause fatal abscesses. 

Starvation. Against all staple crops, 
(wheat, rice, potatoes) blights exist, prob- 
ably were toughened by breeding. 

Navy devised weird, airtight hood- 
suits (see picture) for microbe-fighters. 


Radio Telescope 


A radio aerial which “sees” the sun 
by Sol’s own microwaves may hint at so- 
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lution of astronomy s biggest problem. 

The problem is the atmosphere, which 
balks even near-perfect telescopes. 

Radio microwaves, unlike visible 
light waves, penetrate clouds and air cur- 
rents without being absorbed or warped. 
Near sunset, when its light is weakened 
by slanting through a thousand miles of 
air, the sun’s microwaves are still as 
strong as at noon. 

Hobby. These findings were re- 
ported by Dr. G. C. Southworth, Bell 
Telephone short-wave expert. In a small 
laboratory near Holmdel, N. J., he has 
been receiving sun-waves by radio since 
1942. 

With a swivel-mounted, bowl-shaped 
aerial, he picks up as “cosmic noise” solar 
radiations of 3-centimeter wavelength 
(1,000 times longer than light waves, 
much shorter than standard radio waves). 

Metal Eye. By sighting his direc- 
tional aerial through a hole in the roof, 
he can measure brightness changes across 
the sun’s face. Most puzzling to astron- 
omers is the aerial’s measurement of Sol’s 
diameter—twice as large as what we are 
able to see by visible radiation. The ex- 
perts don’t know which is right, the eye 
or the aerial. 

With his experimental apparatus, 
Southworth cannot detect stars other than 
the sun. Other experimenters, however, 
report “cosmic noise” from the Milky 
Way as well. 


Carbon 13 and 14 


Two kinds of “heavy carbon” atoms 
lined up last week.in science’s war on 
cancer, diabetes and hardening arteries. 

They are Carbon 13 and 14, both by- 
products of atom bomb study, and prom- 
ising to match the X-ray in importance 
as a medical tool. C-13 has an extra neu- 
tron in its nucleus, C-14 has two, C-14 
also is radioactive, like radium. It “glows” 
invisibly, takes its own picture on X-ray 
film. 

Aside from this, U. of California’s 
Dr. H. A. Barker and Dr. Martin D. 
Kamen, St. Louis, Mo., report C-14 acts 
like normal carbon, one of the commonest 
elements in living tissue. Fed to bacteria, 
it became part of them, still shone. As 
part of sugar, scientists hope to trace its 
course through human diabetics, watch 
the mysterious ins-and-outs of the disease. 
Thus they may be able to study the body’s 
chemistry as food is transformed into tis- 
sue or waste, 

Reserves. Carbon 13, although not 
radiant, also serves as a “tracer.” Its odd 
atomic weight survives food-to-tissue 
changes, shows up in tests later. 

Free supplies of this are promised 
physicians by two oil-processors. Arthur 
E. Pew Jr., vice-president of Sun Oil, re- 
vealed plans for two plants to make C-13 
at a rate of 500 grams a month and a pos- 
sible cost of $40 per gram—to give away. 

Eugene Houdry, of Houdry Process, 
offered gratis to experimenters the 4 gram 
per month his plant is making at a cost of 
$400 per gram. Former supplies were 
microscopic in amount, astronomical in 
cost. 
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THOSE ARE NILE LOOKING 
CARS — SURE WISH / 
COULD AFFORD ONE! 


“How's that?” 


“Because with this new bank-agent set-up originated 
by the insurance companies you could swing it, Bill.” 


I hadn’t heard about it before. What's, the story?” 


“It’s a new plan to keep auto-financing within your 
own community. Everybody benefits— you, the 
purchaser, the local banker, and your local insurance 
agent. Why don’t you drop in your agent’s office 
and pick up a folder about it? It’s a natural for 
young men like you and me.” 


“Are you financing that way?’ 


“Sure thing! How else do you think | could afford 
one? Just look for this sign in your agent's office.”’ 






(AD 
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GIRL FRIDAY That a Congressman is as good as (D.-Pa.), puts in a busy day helping her work-burdened boss 
e his secretary is a semi-truism fre- (who leaves Congress this month to become a Pittsburgh judge). 


quently heard around Capitol corridors. Ann Shyosky of Glass- Here’s an average day (except Sunday) in the life of a 
port, Pa. (pop. 8,700), secretary of Rep. Samuel Weiss Congressional secretary who earns around $2,000 a year up: 


RISING HOUR for Ann is 7 a.m. In her small apartment, which . . before walking to work in the Old House Office Building. 
she shares with her sister, Alice, who works with her, she takes. . (She’s lucky; most have to ride crowded streetcars and buses.) 


FIRST JOB every morning is to sort the huge quantity . .- she can answer herself or can get the information requested from 
of mail every Congressman receives, select those . . a government agency. Others she saves for the boss’ personal attention. 


RECEIVING VISITORS, usually constituents, is part of her job, requires | THE PHONE takes up much of her time. She has to know 
tact, knowledge of whith ones should see the Congressman himself. where and whom to call, which calls should reach her boss. 
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EARLY MAMt is taken down the hall, dispatched at House post- from a 10 a.m. committee meeting, will introduce when House 
office, then back to type a bill which the Congressman, just in convenes at noon. A check to see if he has time for caller. . 


. . before they combine a hasty lunch at his desk with dictation THE EVER-BUSY PHONE catches Weiss at day’s end when he’s 
which will have to be typed and ready for signature by evening. rushing to keep an engagement, Ann locks up, leaves office. 


EVENINGS she may go out, changing her hair-do and switching BEDTIME usually comes before midnight, frequently after com- 
from career to glamor girl (typical date costs escort $5-$10). pleting work brought from office. The next day will be busy, too. 
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THE WORLD 


Hirohito 
Japan's Emperor completes series of 


reforms before Allied control -is 
widened as Russia demanded 


A quarter of a century ago Professor 
Tatsukichi Minobe, of Tokyo Imperial 
university, advanced the theory that the 
Emperor of Japan is not of divine origin. 
On the contrary, said this distinguished 
Japanese liberal, the throne in Japan 
should be regarded as is the throne in 
Great Britain—a definite constitutional 
organ above party politics, but wholly di- 
vorced from religious reverence. 

“As the New Year began, Emperor 
Hirohito himself put the Minobe theory 
into practice (see Religion). With the ad- 
vance knowledge, but without the urging, 
of General MacArthur he announced that: 
“The ties between us and our people have 
always stood upon mutual trust and affec- 
tion, They are not predicated on the false 
conception that the Emperor is divine.” 

Meaning. Few, if any, Japanese now 
iiving have really believed in the now dis- 
camled doctrine of imperial divinity. But 
the theory was cleverly used by the mili- 
tarists to push the Emperor into a-mysti- 
cal background while themselves usurping 
actual governmental power. Now Hirohito 
announces, in effect, that in renouncing 
godhood he will henceforth play an ac- 
tive role in Japan’s political government. 
Simultaneously, all military officers are 
being ousted ‘from public office. 

Reform. The development came on 
the heels of the Moscow conference de- 
cision demanded by Stalin, criticized by 
-MacArthur, to give Russia, Great Britain 
and China a more active share in the gov- 
ernment of Japan, There was no connec- 





tion but observers were quick to point out 
that the Emperor’s renunciation of di- 
vinity completes the series of reforms 
carefully worked out in conjunction with 
moderate Japanese leaders. Politically the 
new Inter-Allied Control Commission may 
have relatively little to do. 

Economically, the picture is more 
complicated. The strain of the war, the 
loss of overseas assets and the liquidation 
of the great Japanese trusts, have con- 
tributed to international chaos. There are 
acute shortages of food, housing, raw ma- 
terials and finished products of every 
description, Danger is that inflation ‘may 
make reforms unworkable. 

Loyalty. In his first report to the 
War Department, General MacArthur em- 
phasized the growth of Communism in 
Japan, noting its “vigorous program of ac- 
tivity.” Whether the Emperor’s renuncia- 
tion of all claim to divinity would encour- 
age revolutionary activity remained to be 
seen, Most observers felt it would stimu- 
late non-partisan loyalty to the throne, 
and therefore help to stabilize Japan dur- 
ing the difficult transition to democracy. 


Fire in the Philippines 


Next July 4, when the Philippines 
are due to cut loose from the U. S. and 
become an independent nation, Paul V. 
McNutt’s job as U. S. High Commissioner 
will end. But, last week, McNutt’s big 
worry wasn’t losing his job, It was how to 
sit on the lid of fiery Filipino politics dur- 
ing election campaigns now starting. 

Reasons. In April, the Filipinos will 
elect a president, vice president, 24 sena- 
tors, and 96 representatives. They will 
assume greater responsibility than any 
other Filipinos in history, when they 
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McNUTT MEETS MARSHALL. Philippine High Commissioner (center) and China peace- 
moker talk Far Eastern turkey in Shanghai, with State Department expert (left). 
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COMMON GROUND for Molotov and Byrnes 


at Moscow (see Nation) was snack bar. 


carry over as an independent government. 

Leading presidential candidates will 
be a pair of experienced politicians: (1) 
President Sergio Osmena, 67-year-old con- 
servative, whose chief strength is his in- 
cumbency and personal popularity; (2) 
Brig. Gen. Manuel Roxas, 54-year-old lib- 
eral, accused of collaborating with the 
Japs because he was a member of the 
puppet Laurel government. 

Roxas’ explanation—that he partici- 
pated only to help save Filipinos from 
starvation—was endorsed by Gen. Mac- 
Arthur. 

Leftists. McNutt’s chief problem, in 
keeping order during the election, is ex- 
pected to be the “Huks” (short for Huk- 
balahaps), armed, leftist group of 60,000 
which sparked resistance to the Japs in 
the “rice bowl” provinces of Central Lu- 
zon. Ignoring Osmena’s orders to give up 
their rifles, machine guns, bazookas, and 
hidden stores of ammunition, the “Huks” 
demand farm reforms, socialization of in- 
dustry, purging of collaborationists, 


Desperate Italians 


Shouting “We want bread!” Italian 
mobs looted food stores in Florence. A 
wave of strikes and riots spread from 
Naples in the south to Milan in the north. 

Reasons. While shop windows in 
Italy’s major cities display luxury goods 
at exorbitant prices — while night-clubs 
are crowded with bejeweled, expensively- 
dressed people—while a small minority of 
Italians (mostly war profiteers and black 
marketeers) buy the luxuries, and pat- 
ronize the night chubs—the vast majority 
of Italians are poor to the point of starva- 
tion, and thousands of bombed-out coun- 
tryfolk are still living in caves. 

Effect. The Italian government, last 
week, prepared to devaluate the lire (set 
exchange rate at 250 instead of 100 to 
the dollar) in line with the devaluation 
of the French franc (PATHFINDER, Jan. 
9). This might stabilize the currency and 
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ACCUSED of ordering Bataan death march, 
Gen. Homma faced Manila court. 


revive Italian trade with other nations. 

But Italy would still have a long way 
to go to recover from the economic pa- 
ralysis that has made the black market 
the country’s leading industry. 


Birthday Party 


In China, as Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall celebrated his 65th birthdgy, ma- 
neuverings by Communists and National- 
ists gave the U. S. peacemaker’s task 
more ups and downs than a roller-coaster. 

Responding to the Communist bid for 
unconditional truce (PATHFINDER, Jan. 9) 
the Nationalists said “Yes’”—with condi- 
tions. These were: (1) Gen. Marshall to 
be virtual referee of the undeclared civil 
war; (2) re-opening of railway routes now 
blocked by the Communists; (3) an in- 
spection commission of “five impartial 
observers” to supervise establishing peace. 

Complications. The Communists 
agreed “in principle’—plus more condi- 
tions of their own. They okayed Marshall 
as mediator. But, meanwhile, more fight- 
ing shaped up over the strategic province 
of Jehol — pronounced: Ruh-huh (see 
map). The Communists charged the Na- 
tionalists had sent 225,000 crack troops 
to capture Jehol—75,000 sweeping up the 
railroad from Peiping, to take Kupehkow, 
border town along the Great Wall—and 
150,000 thrusting avestward from: Liaon- 
ing province of Manchuria. 

Reasons. There were, admittedly, no 
Japs for the Nationalists to disarm in 
Jehol. The Communists cldimed it was 
their territory, where they’d established 
“democratic rule.” The Nationalists de- 
nied this. The one undeniable fact about 
Jehol was its strategic importance—square 
across the Nationalist path to Manchuria. 

While yessing Marshall, and talking 
truce terms, both Chinese factions con- 
tinued sparring for advantages. Unless 
checked, this sparring might send the 
fighting out of control again. 

Effect. To back our long-term poli- 
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cies in China, more U. S. troops may be 
needed there, Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer announced in Shanghai. He said 
3,000 or more G.I.s may have to be 
brought in to reinforce the present 10,000 
troops and 50,000 Marines. But the Ma- 
rine Corps announced more than 3,000 
high-point men will soon be sent home, 
and replaced by new inductees. 


Rocks in Korea 


In Seoul, capital of Korea, natives 
threw rocks at U. S. Army jeeps, as a 
protest against the Big Three agreement 
for a five-year trusteeship (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 9). 

Reasons. Koreans expected immedi- 
ate independence when liberated from the 
Japs. Now, with Russians occupying the 
country north of the 38th parallel of 
longitude (see map) and Yanks south of 
that line, Koreans fear they'll remain vir- 
tually a colonial people. They bitterly 
resent the term “trusteeship.” 

Effect. But Gen. MacArthur dashed 
cold water on Korean independence hopes 
last week. His bi-monthly report called 
Korea helpless, confused and unfit for 
self-government after 35 years’ Jap rule. 


Voice from Hades 


Hitler’s will and marriage contract 
were revealed. Dated April 29, 1945 (three 
days before the Red Army overran the 
Berlin chancellery where the Fuehrer and 
Eva Braun are believed to have com- 
mitted suicide), the documents were 
found in the suitcase of Friedrich Paustin, 
secretary to missing Nazi Martin Bor- 
mann. 

Wedding. The marriage contract 
showed the ceremony was performed by 
Walter Wagner, Berlin City Councillor, 
with Joseph Goebbels and Bormann as 
witnesses. 

"Testament." The will said: “Myself 
and my wife choose death to escape the 
disgrace of being forced to resign or sur- 
render.” With it was a “political testa- 
ment” denouncing Goering and Himmler 





for “disloyalty to me,” and for “bringing 
irreparable shame on the whole nation by 
secretly negotiating with the enemy, with- 
out my knowledge, and against my will.” 

Trying to clear himself of war guilt, 
Hitler wrote: “It is not true that I or 
anybody else in Germany wanted war in 
1939. It was desired and provoked en- 
tirely by those international statesmen 
who worked for Jewish interest.” 

Meaning. The documents reinforced 
belief Hitler and Eva did commit suicide, 
although their bodies were never identi- 
fied. 

But Hitler’s “testament” showed his 
uncanny political genius, still potent to 
stir trouble after his death. By disowning 
Nazi leaders like Goering, he helped nul- 
lify any effect of the Nuremberg trial on 
the German mass mind. And, by going 
down with anti-Semitic colors nailed to 
the mast, Hitler shrewdly shifted to anti- 
Nazis the blame for postwar misery. 

Effect. Whether the Hitler myth will 
persist as a power for evil remains to be 
seen. Answer will depend on whether the 
Allies can give Germans a satisfactory 
way of life. If not, frustration may well 
breed a revival of Hitlerism, 


Fear vs. Fear 


To every Latin American republic 
except Argentina last week, the U. S. 
submitted proposals for a Hemispheric 
military defense treaty, to come up at 
the Rio de Janeiro conference of Pan 
American foreign ministers March 15. 

The proposals said: ““Any armed at- 
tack against any State shall be considered 
as an act of aggression against all parties 
to the treaty. Each shall undertake to 
assist in meeting it. ... This... shall 
not modify ... rights . . . under the 
UNO.” 

Meanwhile Mexico suggested a sim- 
ilar, but stronger treaty, providing a per- 
manent joint inter-American general staff. 

Meaning. The U. S. is still backing 
Uruguay’s proposal (PATHFINDER, Dec. 5) 
for armed collective security, Reasons are 
Latin America’s importance as back door 
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CHINA'S TROUBLE ZONE shows Jehol in key spot between Communists, Notionalists, Soviets. 
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BATTLE CRY OF FREEDOM from French rule 
is shouted by Nationalist demonstrators in 
Hanoi, capital of Indo-China. 


to U. S. defense; fascism in Argentina. 
Latin American reactions to the idea 
are divided, One group, including Uruguay 
and Mexico, wants U. S. protection. An- 
other group, including Venezuela, fears 
Yankee imperialism more than outside 
or Argentine aggression. By making our 
proposals conform to UNO, the State De- 
partment hopes to win a majority. 


Pogroms and Palestine 


Hornets’ nest of the Jewish problem, 
in Europe and Palestine, was poked to a 
buzzing frenzy by a statement from Brit- 
ish Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan, head 
of United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration in Germany. 

At his Frankfort headquarters, Mor- 
gan charged a secret Jewish organization 
is sparking a mass exodus of Jews from 
Europe to Palestine. Talk of pogroms in 
Poland, Morgan hinted, had been trumped 
up to back Zionist demands for Palestine 
colonization. 

He said trainloads of Jews reaching 
Berlin from Poland are “well-fed, well- 
dressed, rosy-cheeked, and have plenty 
of money. They certainly do not look like 
persecuted people.” 

Response. Jews lept to condemn 
Morgan. In London, A. I. Easterman, 
president of the World Jewish Congress, 
charged Morgan was trying “to prejudice 
the findings of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of inquiry on Palestine.” In New 
York, where the five British members of 
the Committee landed, last week, to meet 
the five Americans, Dr. Joseph Tennen- 
baum, Jewish leader, shrilled: “The Brit- 
ish administration is turning its occupa- 
tion zone in Germany into another torture 
chamber for Jews. The solution is to open 
the gates of Palestine.” 

Effect. Washington UNRRA head- 
quarters called on Morgan to resign. “I 
don’t see why I should,” he replied. Then 
UNRRA fired him. His charges had been 
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partly confirmed by interviews with Po- 
lish Jews, at a Munich transient center. 
They admitted an underground Zionist 
organization had helped them get out of 
Poland, financed them, and given them 
false passports. But, all indications were 
their tales of persecution, and desire to 
get to Palestine, were genuine. 

In Palestine, more bombs, set off by 
Jewish terrorists, rocked Tel Aviv. 


Left-Over Danger 


Before VJ-Day, the U. S. Navy hog- 
tied the Jap fleet in its home waters with 
vast mine-fields planted by planes. Now 
the Navy is still struggling with the dan- 
gerous job of getting its mines out of the 
way of MacArthur’s communieations. 

Many of the mines are “unsweepable” 
—meaning the only way to get rid of 
them is by ramming them with a ship, or 
waiting until the time-mechanisms run 
out. They were set to fun out in one to 
three years, but 20% are expected to go 
wrong, leaving the mines dangerous in- 
definitely. 

Improvements. Most of the left- 
overs were dropped in the last two months 
of the war, after Navy techniques had 
improved so more could be planted in a 
month than formerly in a year. They 
were dropped from planes at soo ft. alti- 
tudes. (Just as the war ended, the Navy 
perfected a way of dropping them from 
30,000 ft., but it came too late to be 
used. ) 

Some mines were set to explode from 
only one side, so ships going one way 
would report the waters clear—then ships 
coming the other way would be blown up. 
Remnants of the Jap Navy are heing 
used for as much of the dirty work as 
possible. But responsibility, and plenty 
of danger, remain for U. S. gobs. 


Lion’s Paw on Greece 


Destitute Greece will get a British 
loan to stabilize her war-wrecked economy 
—but only if British officials get key “ad- 
visory” posts in the Greek government. 





International 


FIRED. L#. Gen. Sir Frederick E. Morgan. 
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CHICKEN FEED. Prince Akihito, heir to Ja- 

pan's throne, does some chores around the 
Imperial palace. 


That was the word from London last 
week. 

Allied observers, including U. S. rep- 
resentatives, will go to Greece in March 
to insure “fair elections.’’ Thus, there is 
no prospect Britain will exert her “sphere 
of influence” on Greece, by the same 
crude methods Russia used in making 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and other eastern 
European nations Red. 

Nevertheless, Greece’s strategic po- 
sition on Britain’s Mediterranean lifeline 
makes a friendly government, there, as 
important to Britain as Poland is to Rus- 
sia, or Panama to the U. S. British troops 
are still in Greece, retaining a dominant 
voice in management of the country, and 
rooting out Communist influences. 

Effect. Regardless of the March elec- 
tions—which will be largely a publicity 
stunt to emphasize Greece’s “democracy 
and independence,” Britain will use her 
economic, political and military power to 
keep Greece a British satellite. 


Underway at Last 


With appropriate ceremonial, the 
first meeting of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations convened in London, 
following a State banquet for the dele- 
gates, including Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
at which King George VI was host. 

The new World Organization got 
down to work smoothly, following proced- 
ures worked out over the years at Geneva 
by the now defunct League of Nations. 
Six non-permanent members were elected 
to join the five permanent members 
(U. S., Britain, USSR, France, China) of 
the Security Council. The Economic and 
Social Council, which will take over much 
of the work of the International Labor 
Organization, was also formed. 

Meaning. After months of careful 
preparation, the UNO was at last actually 
in physical being, with the U. S. the most 
active member. 
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Comparison 


Famous novelist analyzes problems of 
bobbysoxer; finds her road more 
perilous than that of “flapper” 


Novelist Fannie Hurst took time out 
from fiction-writing last week to probe 
into problems of the bobbysoxer, com- 
Pare her hazards with pitfalls that faced 
yesterday’s “flappers,” those jazz-mad 
girls of the nineteen twenties, long since 
settled down into worri#d mothers, 

Now, as after World War I, millions 
of young people will muddle through into 
a normal life, while others succumb to 
evils of the times, Miss Hurst predicts, 

But she’s against just waiting to see 
what happens. We have with us, she re- 
minds, a nation-wide juvenile delinquency 
wave, a bad case of “parent-daze,” perils 
that go with too-hasty marriages—all 
more exaggerated than in the twenties. 

“You cannot go on lowering stand- 
ards and not eventually hit some kind of 
bottom,” states Miss Hurst. 

More Debits. Then, too, the bobby- 
soxer—in Miss Hurst’s eyes—is at a dis- 
advantage in being younger, less feminine 
than her flapper prototype. *Teen-aged 
girls en masse.she considers not idealistic 
enough, gentle enough, nor pretty enough. 
“They have all the makings, but lack 
grooming, posture, allure. They are smart, 
but lack cultivation. They are a little 
cold-eved and a little bold-eyed.” 

What To Do. All this adds up to a 
bobbysoxer more susceptible to environ- 





ment than the “flapper.” To help her over 
the hurdles, Miss Hurst sees need for 
more recreational facilities, improved 
school training. and—above all—‘parent- 
reconditioning.”, ““Adult education, adult 
common sense, adult adaptability are vital 
in this immense job of reducing our ’teen- 
age-girl hazards,” she concludes. 


Another Medal 


Honors for General Eisenhower still 
pile up. Now to his military tags he can 
add the title of “best dressed man.” 

In the first nation-wide poll since 








John Tjaarda and Associates 


1940 to single out the ten most elegant - MIDGET WASHER. One of the new models. 


men of the year, the General’s wardrobe 
carried him to victory, shared fame with 
Admiral Ernest J. King’s navy blues. 

With fashion securely protected by 
the Army and Navy, it was routine work 
to pull old-time _good-groomers out of the 
hat to take their bows. 

Adolphe Menjou and Anthony Eden 
came in running, as uSual, found for com- 
pany: Statesman Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., actor Fredric March, businessman 
Marshall Field, sportsman Walter Hagen, 
society headliner A. G. Vanderbilt, and 
fashion expert Peter Juster. 


Midget Washers 


Some are shaped like large shoe 
boxes; others like pressure cookers. Still 
others look like what they are: Midget- 
sized electric washing machines that take 
up little more space than a kitten, are a 
handy armful to carry around the house. 


a 


Pathfinder Photos 


EX-ARMY NURSE, Jean Nolan, solved clothing problem inexpensively by converting uniform into 
smart suit (1), duty dress into becoming housedress (r). 
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A few of these miniature machines were 
introduced before the war, have already 
made their reappearance in limited num- 
bers, 

Smallest model weighs 15 lIbs., costs 
about $22, will wash out half a dozen 
diapers at a clip while mother bathes the 
baby. Slightly larger sizes, priced between 
$25 and $35, hold as many as 22 diapers. 
They'll wash four or five men’s shirts at 
a time, or 12 pieces of women’s lingerie. 
Largest midget weighs 49 lbs., is equipped 
with wheels. 

Coming. Several models are brand 
new. One, slated for the spring market, 
is 18 in. long, nine in. square; has a spin- 
ner which picks up speed, after rinsing 
and draining, wrings the laundry in a 
matter of seconds. About $30. 

Just outside the midget class is a 
middle-sized washer, now in production. 
It’s 30 in, high, holds four lbs, of dry 
clothes. Price: Abott $60. 


Reunion Coming 


Military reserve guarded the details, 
but War Department officials admitted 
there was something to the rumor that 
wives and families of American officers 
and top sergeants in occupation forces 
would be heading for Europe, probably 
by June. Optimists placed the date earlier. 

What seemed certain, though uncon- 
firmed, was that provision could be made 
only for kin of men slated ‘for a long 
stay abroad. Men coming home soon 
would still have their reunions with rela- 
tives in the U, S. 

As to when Asiatic theatres might be 
opened up to families, the Army had 
nothing to say, but gossip had it bars 
would be down there, too, come summer. 


Civvies from Olive Drab 


It takes more than a clothing short- 
age to discourage determined ex-service- 
men and women from converting to civil- 
ian clothes. When unable to find good- 
quality, moderate-priced clothing in the 
shops, many women veterans, like ex-Lt. 
Jean Nolan, Army Nurse Corps, looked 
over their uniforms, then went to work 
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turning them into trim civilian outfits, 

For a smart street suit, Mrs. Nolan 
removed brass, epaulettes, braid from her 
dress uniform, dyed it a darker brown. 
Slit pockets were substituted for patch 
ones, wooden buttons for brass. She dyed 
her “pink” skirt a soft beige to be used 
as an extra with dark brown jacket. Gar- 
rison hat, too, went civilian—with visor 
cut down to about one inch, rolled back 
slightly, bound with grosgrain ribbon. 

For Home Duty. Wrap-around duty 
dresses of brown-and-white seersucker 
were just the thing for maternity wear, 
Mrs. Nolan found, Later on she removed 
the fullness, made them into one-piece 
housedresses with touches of eyelet em- 
broidery on sleeves, pockets, collar. 

The men wére doing it, too; had 
their wives and tailors busy dyeing Army 
overcoats, blouses, trousers—cutting coats 
down to civilian fit. 


Home Hothouse 


Moving the vegetable or flower gar- 
den indoors in winter is simple enough 
with a small greenhouse which any ama- 
teur gardener can build for himself, set up 
in the basement. 

Developed by Department of Agri- 
culture scientists, the home greenhouse 
uses thermostat heat control, synthetic 
soil of insulating material, and fluorescent 
lights. Blue lights are best for seedlings, 
red for cuttings, it’s been found. 

For details on how to build the green- 
house, write Office of Information, Plant 
Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. 


Ounce of Prevention 


Each year 100,000 mothers attend tot 
training courses offered by New York 
City’s Bureau of Child Hygiene. Topics 
annually ironed out are: Feeding, weaning, 
thumb-sucking, toilet training, child-shy- 
ness, jealousy over the new baby. 

Last week, the Bureau’s answers to 
these and other parent worries appeared 





TEENABELLE......... by LALI 











“That boy friend of Nancy's sure looks like a 
drip. By the way, whot's his phone number?" 
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in a booklet, Avoiding Behavior Problems, 
prepared by Dr. Benjamin Spock—a study 
in prevention of “behavior problems” 
through parent understanding of normal 
“behavior disturbances.” 

Take It Easy. Most common be- 
havior disturbance—appetite fluctuation— 
frequently appears during the child’s first 
two years, Dr. Spock explains. The mother 
should be prepared for it, and, when it 
occurs, “take it easy,’’ remember that the 
feeding schedule is a convenience, “not a 
moral law.”’ 

Likewise, difficulties over weaning, 
thumb-sucking, toilet training, need to be 
taken calmly, not hurried or treated as 
misconduct. But jealousy, it seems, is in 
a class by itself. It’s “one of the facts 
of life and cannot be wholly prevented by 
any bag of tricks,” the doctor declares. 

Avoiding Behavior Problems is issued 
by New York State Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, 105 East 22nd St., New York; is 
available for 25¢. 


Where Babies Come From 


College degrees are robbing the cra- 
dle. 

For proof, the Census Bureau offers 
these figures: Women aged 45-49 years 
have averaged only 1} children per wom- 


an in the highly educated group (four or | 


more years of college); 1} children in the 
medium group (high school graduates); 44 
children among those who haven't gone 
beyond the fourth grade. 

In the 30-34 age group, census takers 
found a still wider gap between birth rates 
in upper and lower groups, with the middle 
group alse losing ground—indicating that 
the trend toward fewer children among 
the educated still progresses. 

The wife is largely to blame. Tend- 
ency toward smaller families is more influ- 
enced by her educational attainment than 
by that of her husband, it was found. 

Pocket-Book Effect. Taken by eco- 
nomic groups, again the birth rate booms 
only in the lower brackets. The middle 
class has the lowest record. The high 
economic group is in between, but falls 
19% short of replacing itself, while the 
lowest group over-replaces itself by 76%. 


Itemized 


Hay Time. The odor of new-mown 
hay, now being blended into fine perfume, 
is reproduced from coal tar, not dry 
grasses. 

Light-the-Way. Fluorescent carpets. 
now being made for theatres, other pub- 
lic buildings, may later be adapted for use 
in bedroom hallways, children’s rooms. 

Tells How. “Planning the Kitchen” 
is a non-technical, illustrated booklet, pub- 
lished by the Small Homes Council, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign, IIl. 

Open and Close. A four-in-one 
steel kitchen tool opens cans and bottles, 
adjusts to open and close all size jars. 

Won't Burn. New fireproof ironing 
board cover is made of asbestos fiber. 

Versatile. Nylon is now going into 
plastic combs, slide fasteners, dishes tough 
enough to take a tumble unharmed. 











You'll be pretty as 4938 

a picture in cover- 

all apron made from 4938 
Pattern 4938. Quick, Sizes 
easy-to-do embroid- S-14, 16 
ery adds touch of ae 
gaiety to brighten Ex. L-44, 46 


household tasks. 


Apron buttons at shoulder and 
back, 6pens out flat for ironing. 
Pattern comes in four sizes: Small 
(14-16); medium (18-20), large 
(40-42), extra large (44-46). 
Small size takes 14 yards material. 
Embroidery transfer comes with 
pattern. 


Pattern 4938 costs 20c (in 
coins). Fifteen cents more brings 
new pattern book, including direc- 
tions for accessories set: Hat, 
jerkin, handbag. Send orders to: 
Pathfinder Pattern Dept., 243 
West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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DAUGHTER APPROVES when Congresswoman 


Douglas serves crispy “french fries.” 


Family Favorite 


French fried potatoes get the vote for 
favorite vegetable in the home of Emily 
Taft Douglas, Congresswoman-at-large 
from Illinois. Whether it’s a quiet dinner 
with her Major husband and daughter, 
Jean, or an important company meal, the 
menu is sure to include potatoes, cooked 
to a delicate brown. 

And Mrs. Douglas has solved the 
often-asked question—how to keep “french 
fries” hot and fresh for irregular dinner 
hours or delayed guests? Her secret is to 
partly cook the potatoes in advance (10 
min. is enough), remove them from the 
pot, then pop them back in hot grease to 
finish cooking just before serving time. 

Another point to remember, cautions 
Mrs. Douglas, is to have grease deep and 
hot before dropping potatoes in. Then 
they'll come from the pot a golden, crispy 
brown, ready for a sprinkling of salt im- 


mediately before serving with meat, tossed 
green salad. 
Food Tips 

Banana Puffs. Promised “soon” for 


the breakfast table is puffed banana cereal. 
Made of banana flour and shot out of 
guns like many rice and wheat cereals, 
each puff is shaped like a midget banana. 

Jiffy Pudding. A powdered pudding 
that is firm, ready to serve five minutes 
after mixing, uses fruit pectin as setting 
agent. Needs no cooking, no milk. 

Squared. To reduce biscuit-making 
time, roll dough into rectangular shape, 
cut biscuits into squares with quick knife 
strokes. This method leaves no scraps to 
be re-worked and cut. 

Flat or Fluffy. Ingredients—eggs, 
1 tbsp. milk for each egg, salt and pepper 
to taste—are the same for flat or fluffy 
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“ON ON THE 


CORNS TH 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 


| flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 





| 


| a knife. 


core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Scheneetady, N. Y 


FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™“ EN-AR-CO 
ow a” 

INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 

OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 


CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 















WHO REALLY KNOW PIPES 


MOUTHPIECE TUBE 
prevents bockhow 
of moisture 


CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter 
juices and sediment 


BOW GUARO 
keeps shank 
end bew! dry 


REMOVABLE SECTION 
eases thorough cleaning 


* CHAMBER GUARD 
bers tobacco fragments 
from bit 


$490 


Selected 
Briar 


Potented 


YOU ARE EVERLASTINGLY 


from 


SAFE 


unsavory juices and bitter 
slugs when your pipe is a Royalton 
Crown. Because of its patented con 
densing well and other unique fea 
can't curtail 


tures harsh impurities 


your pipe 
dry smoking continuously—no pipe 


raolahactabasalctall imelanaele) 


quite equals a Royalton Crown 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS. Inc. Ozone Park 17. N.Y 





MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


QUILT PIECES.» 


rN hs 3) 
FREE! EE! 700 Yds. Thread! / 
















colorful pieces: 3 Ibs. (18 to ‘ 
BF aig pres a 
FREE! SEXRAT Soret hundred MAIL 18 
(700) yds. good white #50 re 


FREE and 16 lovely quilt patterns £ 
all sent free to anyone. If not per- 
fectly satisfied, just return quilt Wag 
pieces (keeping free sewing th 
and free quilt patterns for your trou- 
bie) and we will refund your $1.49 plus a" 

stage spent BOTH ways! You be the 
udge. You can’t lose. Could anything be 
more fair? Compare our offer and liberal 


guarantee with others. SEND NO MONEY! 


TUT 
Just mail a card TODAY! Act NOW! @&); £97177 7, 


REMNANT SHOP, (Box 449-A,) SESSER, ILLINOIS 


BI PROFITABLE ORNAMENTAL 


DLUEBERRIES 


Rzqulsite white blossoms 
got six feet tall. Two to four a will supply overage Rl 
fie Money-maker for planters. Sel! from 50c ef ‘Se a quart. ne, 
described in our catalog of over 100 real bargains in 
and . Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 360 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 

















FOR QUICK RELIEF FROM 


MUSCULAR ACHES 


STIFF JOINTS + TIRED MUSCLES +» SPRAINS + STRAINS + BRUISES 


What you 
SLOAN’S LINIMENT 










WEED t2 
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omelets. Secret is to beat egg yolks and 
whites separately for fluffy omelets; beat 
them together for flat omelets. 


Back to Normal 


Next fall should bring back the old 
familiar drugstore cry—‘banana split 
coming up.” By that time banana ship- 
ments are expected to reach U. S. markets 
at approximately the pre-war rate of 60 
million bunches annually, up from a 1943 


‘ low of 25 million bunches, a 1945 figure’ 


of about 40 million bunches. 

Many Central American plantations, 
abandoned during the war for lack of 
equipment, shortage of shipping space, 
were destroyed by disease, had to be re- 
started from scratch. It will be another 
nine months before those replanted after 
VJ-Day will start bearing. 


Polish Specialty 


Favorite dishes of every land have 
migrated to America—curries from India, 
bortsch from Russia, crepes suzettes from 
France, sauerbraten from Germany. 

Poland has made her contributions 
too, was famous before the war for fine 
hams and sausages. Less well known than 
many Polish dishes but worth trying is 
Golompki, a hearty, one-dish meal. Mrs. 
Lillian Placek, Detroit, offers here the 
recipe she brought from her native vil- 
lage, and has used unchanged during 30 
years as a restaurant cook. 

Golompki: Boil 1 c. rice in 2 c. wa- 
ter no longer than five minutes. Fry until 
brown 1 onion chopped fine. Mix rice into 
1 lb, hamburgér, add onion, 1 raw egg, 
salt and pepper. . 

Meanwhile, parboil a whole cabbage 
until barely tender, Separate leaves; firm- 
ly fold the equivalent of 1 hamburger 
patty into each leaf. Place in casserole, 
surrounding patties with remaining cab- 
bage. Add 4 can tomatoes and enough 
water to cover; salt and pepper to taste. 
Cover dish; bake in moderate oven 1 to 
4 hrs. 





GOLOMPKI. It is Mrs. Placek's favorite dish. 
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HEALTH 


Two Heads 


The English wife of an ex-G.I. last 
week bore a rare freak: A two-headed girl 
baby (weight: 5 lb., 12 oz.). The baby 
lived only two days. Doctors called it no 
Siamese twin, said the heads ate, slept 
separately, the trunk was single. 


Sight-Seekers 


The instrument looks like a pocket 
flashlight with an electric cord leading to 
a hearing-aid unit. A blind man holds it 
like a pencil, scans a line of print, hears 
the letters as sound signals. 

This electric-eye device may solve 
the first half of a tough task, says Dr. 
George W. Corner, Carnegie Institution 
scientist and head of the government’s un- 
publicized Committee on Sensory Aids. 

The task: To make all reading—not 
just Braille—available to the blind ( Patu- 
FINDER, Oct. 1). Its hardest part: To pro- 
duce a signal system easy enough for the 
average blind man to learn and use quick- 
ly. Progress: Thus far, eight words a 
minute. (Braille readers can do too.) 

Beginnings. Concerned over service- 
men blinded in war, Dr. Vannevar Bush 
got the government to set up the commit- 
tee in 1944. Its six scientist members 
picked RCA Physicist Vladimir Zworykin 
as engineer. RCA and Navy Medical Re- 
search laboratories test his models. 

Problems. Zworykin’s “eye” can tell 
black from white, signal it in musical 
tones, giving each letter a simple, recog- 
nizable, split-second sound. 

This “eye” model scans each letter 
from top-to-bottom three times or more 
(left, middle, right) sounding when it hits 
black. Some testers find this slow, some 
say they can get whole short words at a 
“glance.” Other model-makers have put 
forth other scanning ideas. (One of these: 
To have the tone signal set by the amount 
of ink-area in each letter.) Says earnest 
Dr. Corner: “The committee is in the 
market for suggestions.,”’ 


Deadly Newcomer 


To a Ville Platte (La.) hospital a 
trapper’s wife was brought three years ago 
suffering from a mysterious fever. 

Despite sulfa drugs, it killed her. Of 
eight nurses who treated her, six were in- 
fected, one died. Thereafter the disease 
felled 12 more persons, killing 6. 

It resembled parrot-fever’ or influen- 
zal pneumonia, said doctors, but wasn’t. 
They feared a new virus, generated in the 
swamps where the trapper’s wife lived, a 
“biological crossroads” where sea life, 
swamp life, migrant Arctic birds meet 
and mingle. 

Pinned Down. Awake to the threat, 
Louisiana and National Institute of Health 
scientists turned germ-detectives. Last 
week they issued a fact-file on the mys- 
tery germ. Among their findings: It kills 


men easier than women. It concentrates 
in lungs, spleen, peritoneal cavity. Only 
fatal cases are catching. The virus can be 
stained and observed, isn’t especially hardy 
except when actually infecting men or ani- 
mals. But it’s still mysterious; “some- 
thing new under the sun,” 


Sick Call at Home 


Michigan’s war veterans now may 
have their service-connected ailments 
treated at home, by their own doctors— 
at Veterans Administration expense. 

To ease the crowding at VA hospitals 
—and save time all around—the VA ar- 
ranged for physicians of the Michigan 
Medical Association to treat ex-G.I.s at 
set fees. The fees were based on prevail- 
ing Blue Cross health care charges. A 
hospital-contract is in prospect. 


Physical Medicine 


Some doctors get better results with 
their patients than others and still use 
the same medicines. 

To find out why, and to bring other 
medical techniques out of the shadow of 
“wonder drugs,” idea-man and financier 
Bernard M. Baruch set up a $1.1 million 
fund. He named it after his father, Dr. 
Simon Baruch, a pioneer in hydrotherapy. 

The fund’s ro noted doctor-directors 
reported last week some of the daringly 
unconservative projects to which the 
money had been allotted. 

Exploration. To Harvard medical 
school went $25,000 to investigate the 
“laying on of hands”—how doctors’ per- 
sonalities effect cures. To M.I.T.: $50.- 
ooo for bio-physics, including the medical 
use of radar-type short wave radiation 
and electric shocks. 

‘N.Y.U. got $250,000 to find out what 
osteopathy, chiropractic and naturopathy 
really offer. To develop a health-springs 
center and study health-climate relation- 
ships, the Medical College of Virginia re- 
ceived $250,000. 

As site of a physical medicine center, 
Columbia got $400,000. All the schools 
were urged to study veteran-disabilities. 
First result: M.C.V. reported last week 
an electric stimulus method to keep de- 
nerved muscles in condition. 


Colonial Studios 


UN-NERVED rabbit muscle lives on current. 
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UNHALOED. Hirohito, mere man, not a god. 


A ‘‘God’s’’ Descent 


In 600 B.c., according to Japanese 
legend, the great-great-grandson of the 
Sun Goddess Amaterasu became Nippon’s 
first emperor. 

After him, in an unbroken line, 123 
Jap rulers were acclaimed descendants of 
the gdddess, gods in their own right. But 
last week No, 124, the present Emperor 
Hirohito, cut the line. . 

In a New Year statement to his peo- 
ple, the bespectacled little ruler stepped 
down to the rank of mere mortal, said 
belief “that the emperor is divine .. . 
false.” Hirohito also admitted “the Jap- 
anese people are not superior to other 
races or fated to rule the world.” He ex- 
plained that power of Jap rulers isn’t 
based upon divinity anyway, but on “mu- 
tual trust and understanding.” 

Christian? A few days earlier the 
newly appointed president of Tokyo uni- 
versity had predicted Hirohito would go 
all the way in changing his religious status 
and become a Christian. “Absolutely 
without foundation,” replied Dr. Walter 
Van Kirk, foreign expert of the Federal 
Council of Churches, back from a Jap- 
anese tour and an interview with the Em- 
peror himself. 

One thing seemed certain. Jap Chris- 
tians, missionaries will get greater sup- 
port from the royal household than ever 
before. Hiirohito’s departure from the 
ranks of Shinto gods could be the key to 
letting more Japs investigate free-choice 
Christian religions. Last month a Mac- 
Arthur directive had already clipped State 
Shinto down to purely religious status, 
denied it public funds, classed it as just 
another part of non-government Shinto 
whose peacetime ranks included 18 mil- 
lion members. (State Shinto had the- 
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new BeN-Gay qoner | 9 


@ Get blessed relief from tormenting neuralgia pains—with fast- de 
acting Ben-Gay! Your doctor knows the famous pain-relieving 
agents— methyl salicylate and menthol. Ben-Gay contains up to 
242 times more of both these wonderfully soothing ingredients 
,than five other widely offered rub-ins. Get genuine, fast Ben-Gay! 











Ben-Gay—rne ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


Y/N [ RHEUMATISM | THERE'S ALSO 
“Also For? 


MUSCLE PAIN MILD BEN-GAY 
pueE TO | aNnD COLDS | FOR CHILDREN 


END BODY ODOR FEAR FEET HURT? 


‘TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
THIS PLEASANT EASY WAY #4] Do you suffer from metatarsal callounes, corns, 

Why use strong-smelling soaps when fragrant seces Gree fot poimet eine ae a Pr 

mildly medicated Cuticura Soap banishes grime and 22 FF LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits al 

odor quickly? Finish with fragrant, borated Cuti- 7 shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heet 

cura Talcum to absorb perspiration and guard 

against offending. Buy at your druggist’s today8 


to toes. Dr. Barron says: ““Wonderful for 
CUTICUR SOAP AND 






. 


















PAIR. or €.0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack If no blessed rele 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 63 ST., Dept. 4-A, N.Y.C.24 





tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
TALCUM 








Flowers up to 
6% in. across! 









SANTHEMUM- FLOWER 

You will have the largest, most colorful Zinnias 
you have ever seen! A glorious array of rich pastels 
and brilliant hues—apricot, salmon, rose, pink, laven- 
der, yellow, orange, scarlet, etc, Some have curled, 
twisted petals like chrysanthemums. Sturdy 3-ft. 
plants, easy to grqaw anywhere. Produced 
on Burpee’s famous Floradale Farms. 
SPECIAL--76c Super Packet Seeds 

postpaid for 10c--Send Dime Today. 


ey cote carey SER thee IE (me 
'W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
500 Burpee Bldg. {f™*Custon, lows 


32, Pa. 
a Send 75e-Pkt. Burpee’s Big Zinnias 
(Ne. 3236) postpaid. Enc is 10c. 








free and post- 0 
aid--all best 
lowers and 8 

vegetables. 
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MUFFINS made with DUFF’S 
HOT MUFFIN MIX ee 


‘ 
ti poeer> 









Add to this a host of other 
snack-time treats just as 
easy fo make with this 
versatile mix! Nut bread, 
cobblers, doughnuts, coffee 
cakes, and dozens of other 
goodies, Keep an extra 
box in your cupboard. 


JUST ADD 
WATER 


—that’s all! 





| paboucts op American Howe Foons. inc. eae 
‘HOT MUFFIN - WAFFLE - GINGERBREAD 





The most economical and safest way to buy berry 
pleate, fruit trees all other nursery stock is direct 
tom the grower. You save the difference. This 
method of advertising and csiting puts us in direct 
contact with our customers. All plante true to name, 
fresh dug and backed by our ‘‘satisfaction guarantee.” 
Write for FREE 1946 Catalog today. 


0. A. D. BALDWIN NURSERY 
Bok 175 Bridgman, Michigan 





BALDWIN 


For the reader desiring 
the address of a needle- "a 
craft magazine, Mrs. L.&¥ 

K. L., Minnesota, writes: 
“I’m sure the needlework £; 
lover would like Aunt @& 
Ellen’s WORKBASKET. 
This monthly pattern and 
direction service brings 
the latest creations in 
handcraft and needlework from the coun- 
try’s foremost artists and designers. It is 
$1.00 a year for twelve issues, but no sam- 
ples are sent because each issue contains 
large hot iron transfer patterns as well as 
ideas for such items as doilies, edgings, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, hats, bags, and 
baby’s things. Orders should be sent to the 
WORKBASKET, 2817 Westport Station, 
Kansas City 2, Mo.” If you are not delight- 
fully pleased with the first issue, Aunt Ellen 
will return your dollar and you may keep 
the material received without obligation. 
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oretically been the “official religion” of 
all Japanese, a part of the Department of 
Home Affairs.) 

Questions. Still unanswered: Will 
Japs still turn their backs when the em- 
peror passes? Can commoners now drive 
maroon cars without “insulting” the royal 
auto’s exclusive color? Is the emperor 
myth dead or driven to hiding? 


Uneven Odds 


Boulder, Col., churchmen had a thor- 
oughly businesslike reason for opposing 
current moves to legalize gambling within 
the state. 

Resolved by the city’s Minister’s 
Alliance: “‘Revenue taken in by the state 
would be only a small fraction compared 
to what the gamblers would get.” 


Mexican Revolt’ 


U. S. church publications last year 
repeatedly branded as “false” the popular 
idea that Latin America is solidly Roman 
Catholic. 

Even an official Catholic paper, Holy 
Name Journal, gloomily said that except 
for Mexico, almost all nations below the 
border are weakening their ties with 
Rome. 

But last week even that single “ex- 
ception” was upset over an editorial revolt 
against celebrations honoring Mexico’s 
patron saint, Our Lady of Guadalupe 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 31). 

Words. It came from Mexico’s news- 

weekly Tiempo (Spanish for Time): 

“Unity of the Mexican nation is impossi- 
ble under the Catholic Church. Tiempo 
does not believe in frauds such as the sup- 
posed apparition of the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe. Tiempo considers the action of the 
Catholic Church a menace to the peace. 
Tiempo considers idolatrous such adora- 
tion as was -given the crown and scepter 
of the Virgin carried in procession.” 

Violence. Signing the four-page blast 
was Editor Martin Guzman. Next day 
his home was stoned. The “exception”’ 
had boiled over to prove the rule. 


Sermon Stew 


Lt. Comdr. Harvey Swanson, Navy 
chaplain, found too many cooks can spoil 
a sermon. 

Speaking at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
the sea-going Unitarian wanted to show 
that faint-hearted religion in the home 
had bred “morally rotten” servicemen. 
Boston newspapers leaped on the sermon, 
quoted sections that Stirred it into a fiery 
indictment of the armed forces. 

Explains. Back on duty at Quonset 


Ay Point, R. I., Chaplain Swanson reviewed 


the words that drew a blast of resentment 
from servicemen and-their families, sup- 
port from many churchmen. 

Explained the 41-year-old minister, 
who went through five Pacific invasions: 
The same “slipping away from moral in- 
tegrity” existed in Lancaster, Pa. (his 
home-town), and everywhere else “for the 
past 25 years.” It took close association 
with men aboard ship “to teach me the 











CHAPLAIN SWANSON. His sermon was hot. 


depths to which men can descend.” 

Sailors and officers on his escort car- 
rier, USS Saginaw Bay, “stole, deliberate- 
ly slept during watches, persecuted mi- 
nority race members, were guilty of sexual 
looseness,” he said. 

His suggested solution: 
restoration of the family altar. 


Universal 


Big One 


“Into the hands of America, God has 
placed the destinies of humanity.” Thus, 
in a special message to the New World, 
Pope Pius XII trimmed the Big Three 
down to one—so far as Catholicism ‘was 
concerned. 

Then he wagned: ‘In Europe’s home- 
less masses is the yeast for revolution and 
disorder,” urged women to combat the 
threat by helping “reconstruct the fam- 
ily, re-sanctify the home, restore society.” 

At the same time, America got an- 
other responsibility. Cloth shortages in 
Italy forced an urgent appeal to U. S. 
manufacturers for fabric to make robes 
and red hats for the 32 newly appointed 
cardinals who will be installed at Rome 
next month (PATHFINDER, Jan. 9). 


Clarion Call 


It was a fine Sunday, but the five 
pastors of Clarion, Iowa (pop. 2,750), 
preached to sparsely-occupied pews. 

Two hundred men then kept that 
Sabbath holy by a hard day’s work, Split- 
ting into two-man teams, they visitéd 
1,300 village and farm families, found 
half weren’t churchgoers, talked persua- 
sively, urged them to visit any one of the 
five town churches. 2 

These families next received weekly 
letters written by high school pupils re- 
minding them of the benefits of church 
attendance. Clinics were held by young 
people to discuss ways of establishing 
Christian homes. Mass meetings drew 
700 to 1,000 each, 


Result to date: Church attendance 


up 55% in less than two years. 
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THE TOWN 


Blueprint 
Chief of U. S. Children's Bureau offers 


program for town and city plan- 
ning to benefit American youth 


American children are tomorrow’s 
Presidents, governors, leaders in medicine, 
science, industry, government, law, the 
arts. To assure each child the kind of 
preparation for living that today’s world 
demands is the responsibility of towns 
and cities, the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor holds. 

Offering a program for community 
action in the interest of the child, Katha- 
rine F, Lenroot, chief of the bureau, said: 
“The job, of course, cannot be done by 
communities alone, for community re- 
sources vary. State and Federal govern- 
ments also have a responsibility, but the 
place to begin is where the children are. 
Every community should have within it 
a group of citizens officially entrusted 
with the responsibility for planning.” 

Such a committee would recruit its 
membership from civic, church, business, 
labor, farm, youth groups; parent-teacher 
associations. It could tackle such prob- 
lems as the need for adequate housing, 
prenatal clinics, health centers and hospi- 
tals, health programs for school children 
and working youth, efficient schools, good 
juvenile courts, recreation programs for 
all ages, job guidance. 

Plans for Action. Children’s Bureau 
experience shows that out of review, con- 
sultation and appraisal by these com- 
mittees come plans for action that make 
life more secure and challenging for 
youngsters, benefit the community as a 
whole. 


Covered Wagon, 1946 Model 


After 26 years of trying his luck in 
Colorado, “Pop” Bolster is heading home 
to his farm in upstate New York with his 


EASTWARD HO! At Cleveland, Ohio, three months out of Colorado, 
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son, Leonard, 36, and Leonard’s wife, 
Effie. 

They travel, caravan style, in a make- 
shift house on wheels built by Leonard. 
At the business end are three tired-looking 
horses. A “spare” brings up the rear. To 
let folks along the way know what they 
were up to, Leonard, out of the Army 
with a medica! discharge, painted on the 
wagon: “World War II vet gdéing home.” 

400 Miles to Go. After three 
months on the. road the Bolsters reached 
Cleveland, Ohio, still had more than 400 
miles to go. Father and son posed for 
photographers. Effie, asleep and ill, re- 
mained inside the wagon. 

Asked why they did not take a train 
for such a long journey, “Pop” replied: 
“Suppose you tell us a better way to get 
these hyar animals back to the farm.” 

End of the road and home is Berne, 
N. Y., where the farm they left in 1920 is 
waiting. It’s every bit paid for, “Pop” 
will tell you. 


O'Dwyer for La Guardia 


After 12 exciting years (4,383 days), 
the short, round man beneath the big, 
black hat stepped down as mayor of New 
York, became plain Mr. Fiorello La 
Guardia. 

Into his place as New York’s 86th 
mayor went big, Irish-born William 
O’Dwyer, former Brooklyn district attor- 
ney who smashed the Murder, Inc. gang. 

To 74 million New Yorkers, O’Dwyer 
acknowledged: 

“While our people have many advan- 
tages they do not have the open spaces 
and freedom that men, women and chil- 
dren of smaller communities enjoy. The 
struggle to live in our city is tougher than 
that in smaller cities and towns.” 

To La Guardia: “I hope I can do as 
well as you.” 

Full Steam Ahead. At 63, La 


Guardia lost no time in embarking on his 


‘new career of “thinking, writing and talk- 





ing.” Aided by a staff of six, he launched 
two newspaper columns (one as a paid ad- 
vertisement, sponsored by a furniture 
dealer, in four New York newspapers; the 
other a Sunday feature for ad-less PM); 
two Sunday radio broadcasts (a 25-min- 
ute talk on local New York subjects at 
noon over WJZ for the distributors of 
Blue Moon cheese; and a 9:30 p.m, EST 
broadcast over the ABC network for Lib- 
erty Magazine at a reported $100,000 a 
year). 

Between stints, La Guardia works on 
a sure fire best seller, his autobiography. 


Main St. Gold Rush 


Thar’s gold under Main st. in Helena, 
Mont. 

Contractors working on a new build- 
ing hit pay dirt. The word spread fast 
and kibitzers, with visions of Helena’s 
1890 gold rush dancing in their heads, 
came on the double, watched Hertiry Kas- 
man, a placer miner, pan loose dirt in icy 
water. Finally, Kasman straightened up, 
held out a handful of black sand. 

“By gosh! It’s gold all right,” ex- 
claimed Mayor John J. Haytin, and every- 
body agreed. A dredgemaster figured it 
would run $1.75 to the sq. yd. But even 
at that price you can’t rip up the main 
street of a State capital, so everybody 
went home. That is everybody but the 
contractors who went back to work, 
poured concrete over Helena’s gold strike. 


Mound Bayou's Plans ; 


Mound Bayou, Miss. (pop. 806), 
most thriving of the few all-Negro towns 
in the U. S., wants to expand. The town’s 
Harvard-educated Mayor Benjamin A, 
Green feels that one way to do that is to 
land a Veterans Administration hospital. 
So a bid went in to VA, which received it 
with interest, placed it on file. 

Said Green: “There is no better site 
for a hospital for Negro veterans in all 
the U. S. This is a quiet, peaceful, pro- 
gressive community and the boys would 
be happier here than elsewhere. Every- 
thing that advances Mound Bayou ad- 





Leonard and “Pop” Bolster still had more than 400 miles to go. 
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"Come on, sit down, Teenabelle—there's /ots 
of room!” 


vances the status of Negro people every- 
where in America.” 

Founded by former slaves of Jefferson 
Davis, Mound Bayou is the center of one 
of the most densely populated Negro areas 
in the world (300,000 Negroes live within 
a 75-mile radius of the town). It already 
has one of the best equipped hospitals in 
the South—the Taborian hospital, opened 
a few years ago by the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Tabor. 

$40,000 Park. Head of the hospital 
is a civic-minded young surgeon, Dr. 
T. R. M. Howard, who developed Mound 
Bayou’s - $40,000 new Good Will Park, 
complete with swimming pool, tennis and 
croquet courts, zoo. A movie house and 
hotel were opened in the Fall. On the 
building program is an auditorium for op- 
era, plays, lectures, etc. 

Mound Bayou has good schools, its 
share of churches, but no jail, no police 
force, no courthouse. 

Reason: the’town hasn’t had a crime 
worthy of the name for 15 years. 


Service Plus 


Merchants of Miami Beach, Fila. 
(pop. 28,012), were losing business for 
lack of parking space along swank Lincoln 
Road, the mafh business street. So the city 
called in Harland Bartholomew, city plan- 
ning expert. He came up with a five-year 
parking plan that contained this blue rib- 
bon special: A corps of city-paid, uni- 
formed attendants to park and deliver 
shoppers’ automobiles. 

Parking stations will be erected at 
two-block intervals in the business dis- 
trict. The shopper will entrust his car 
to an attendant, can have it delivered at 
any of the stations when he has finished 
his errands. 

Within five years the city expects to 
have off-street parking space for 4,000 
automobiles, using an old municipal golf 
course, city-owned lots in the business 
district, and other property still to be 
acquired. 
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Paddle Your Own 


Latest thing in water pleasure craft 
is the Linkanoe, a plastic sectional canoe 
which can be packed in the trunk of an 
automobile. 

Built by Link Aviation Devices, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., makers of the famous 
Link Trainer, Linkanoe can be carried in 
two small zipper bags, and assembled into 
a full-sized 144-ft. canoe in less than 10 
minutes. 

Comes in 10 Sections. The manu- 
facturer describes it as “strong and rigid, 
stable, weighing only 65 lbs.” Its lightness 
results from use of molded, non-absorbent 
plastic in each of the craft’s 10 sections. 
Clamps lock the sections together and a 
canvas sheath, which fits snugly over the 
hull, makes the craft watertight. 

Once assembled, it can be operated 
by the traditional paddle, oars or an out- 
board motor. Fore and aft decks contain 
compartments for fishing tackle, ammuni- 
tion and first aid kits. Price, $169. 


Plants for Sale 


Another surplus property problem is 
40 hemp processing plants which nobody 
wants to buy. 

War cut off our Philippines and East 
Indies hemp sources and the U.S. built a 
hemp industry by cooperation of Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Minnesota farmers who grew the fiber. 
The government then built 40 processing 
plants in the six states at a cost of about 
$200,000 each. 

Profitable Crop. It was an ideal 
arrangement. Growers madé¢ more than 
they could on other crops, the government 
got fiber for rope. 

But by 1945 growers were told it 
would be the last crop the government 
would buy. That ended it. Thus, a bud- 
ding industry died about as quickly as it 
was born. ' 





OPEN FOR BUSINESS. Pittsburgh youths christen their factory. At right, Bill Morgan, Bob Haney 
and Dan Kane design products under Advisor E, F. Kainz. 





Before the war the U.S. hemp indus- 
try was a tight little “monopoly” that no-. 
body wanted to break up. 

Five processing plants made toweling, 
furniture covers, draperies, suiting, saddle 
twine and yarn for sewing on shoe soles. 
They bought the hemp output of several 
hundred growers, but they wouldn’t buy 
any more and nobody else wanted to build 
plants. It was a limited and therefore un- 
attractive market. 

Heavy Tox. Another deterring fac- 
tor was a narcotic law which imposed a $1 
an oz. levy on hemp leaves when they 
were transported from farm to processing 
plant. 

A Senate bill would do away with this 
tax if it would help build a hemp industry. 
Surplus property officials say hemp makes 
fine linen, but machinery for making linen 
can’t be had in the U.S. 

“We've thought of everything,” said 
one surplus property official, “but nothing 
works. We haven’t had a single purchase 
offer for a single plant. Nobody wants to 
buy them.” 


Map Troubles 


Free road maps, a pre-war “must” in 
commercial advertising, are also having 
their reconversion ups and downs. 

Oil companies, biggest dispensers, say 
the first maps promised will be 1942 re- 
prints with minor corrections, and these 
won’t be ready for distribution to the 
public before spring. 

The customary supply, they say, to- 
taling about 150 million annually, won’t 
be in dealers’ hands before 1947. 


Boy Manufacturers 


Seven Pittsburgh, Pa., boys, 14 to 17, 
formed their own manufacturing concern, 
raised a working capital of $8 by selling 
stock to other young men at 25¢ a share. 
In ro months their capital has grown to 
$130. 

Their factory is a shed; tools are 
saws, hammers, chisels, rasps. With these 
and scrap lumber they turn out clothes- 
line props (sell them to housewives for 
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25¢ each), toys, end tables, bookshelves, 
footstools. 

When a big Pittsburgh department 
store buyer offered to take 100 clothesline 
props, at 10¢ each, the boys turned him 
down cold, told him their goods sold “di- 
rect.” 

Each member of the company is re- 
quired to put in at least six hours of work 
each week and learn all phases of the 
business: 


Wooly, Milky, Meaty 


To solve at once the problem of the 
farm-minded veteran and of non-paying 
marginal lands in the northern U. S., why 
not domesticate the ovibos? 

This suggestion came last week from 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, famous Arctic ex- 
plorer. The ovibos is what zoo-goers know 
as the musk ox. It once roamed the U. S. 
as far south as Kansas, now lives between 
Hudson Bay and Greenland. 

Hardy. Since ovibos can live through 
the hardest winters, eating twigs and 
moss, ranchers would need no barns, only 
fences. Ovibos meat is indistinguishable 
from beef, its milk is sweet, richer than 
Jersey milk, its wool is softer than Cash- 
mere, fine as Merino—and cloth made of 
it doesn’t shrink. 

At Stefansson’s suggestion, the U. S. 
Biological Survey rounded up 34 ovibos in 
Greenland in 1930, set them on an Aleu- 
tian island with New England type cli- 
mate. Now they number 115 head. 

The Agriculture Department, he 
savs, would be the logical agency to bring 
musk oxen to Vermont or North Dakota 
for would-be veteran dairy farmers with 
small capital. 


EDUCATION 


Lunch-hour Dramatics 


Hardly anyone—students or faculty 
members—pass up lunch periods at Evans- 
ton Township, IIl., high school since the 
drama department began presenting short 
one-act plays in the cafeteria during the 
noonday recess. 

Junior-senior and freshman-sopho- 
more drama clubs, sponsors of the lunch- 
hour productions, steer clear of anything 
requiring mental concentration, and lean 
heavily on light farce and comedy with an 
occasional melodrama thrown in for vari- 
ety’s sake. 

Benefits. Presented during the last 
20 minutes of daily lunch periods, the 
plays have many beneficial effects, school 
heads say. 

They provide relaxing entertainment 
for students; make it possible for more 
students to participate in school dramat- 
ics; provide valuable training for the more 
dramatic-minded students who will take 
part in major school productions; and 
encourage more script writing by hopeful 
student playwrights, who have greater op- 
portunities of seeing their works in full 
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"WARM WEATHER" RELIEF FOR 


OLD WEATHER JOINTS 
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jo i va 
i %e to your joints—that’s why they creak, 
Increase the flow of nature s lab feel stiff. But rub those aching 
Own lubricating fluids! joints with Absorbine Jr. and your local 
circulation speeds up. That wonderful 
When icy blasts seem to cut through “warmth” helps those tiny blood vessels 
like a knife and your joints seem to feed your joints with more lubricating 
creak with every movement—there’s a fluids—and you feel like shouting for 
reason! Cold weather actually constricts joy! Always keep Absorbine Jr. handy. 
tiny blood vessels, cutting down the $1.25 at your drugstore. 
supply of nature’s own lubricating fluids W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


*RUB IN ABSORBINE Jr. 
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Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
heavy buckets 


goes right tothe seat of the trouble to help gts packets to carry; No rags powders. sponges, . 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and | ‘edisappesr like magic.’ Fullor auto windows. wr 


- | Sa le off 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender | SAMPLES FOR AGENTS mediately fo Wail who 
° . nd nr. o ‘ eH 1 i] 0 SE) > NO MON — 
inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. | [cu jour name MRISTEE’ CO.” 857 Bar St. AKRON. OHIO 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of | 
tionist. Earnings of men and 


Creomulsion with the understanding you DO YO 
women in this greatly needed 


must like the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 
ofession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
lew weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 


CREOMULSION | ere iting Pam terme, Nex me 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis | S2oe.cn sytem o Fost Convection 19 Back Bay, Boston. Mons 


NEW CHEMICAL MITT 


Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! ~ 
messy liquids. Chemically ted. Simoly 
dows; leaves ss ling ciear. No hea 


sent im- 





WANT a permanent business 
rofession of your own? 
‘hen become a foot correc- 


VERY SPECIAL—to Make New Friends 

oT for Maule’s Tested, Guaranteed Seeds 
roi > Think of getting all these choicest flower seeds for only 
Ps, 10c! You'll have7 leading Colors of Giant Zinnias, dahlia- 
flowered, 5 in. across—5 Best Colors Maule Giant Asters, 
, chrysanthemum-like—4 Best Kinds carnation-flow- 
™ ered Marigolds—4 Best Colors fragrant Petu- 
» nias for your garden and window boxes—ALL 20 


Maule's Seed 


Book FREE 
Dependable deserip- 
tions and pictures of 
best Vegetabies for 
bumper crops, new- 
est early kinds. Fin- 
est flowers too. Send 
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WONDERFUL RELIEF 
FROM MISERY OF 


BACKACHE 


Why suffer cruel, 





nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
o easy! Don't wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
HEATS your 


back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 


mild medication gently 


tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 

Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 


At all drug stores. 


Gofwuons BACK PLASTER 


Real Relief 


for Rupture Sufferers! 


The Web Truss has brought comfort to 
thousands of satisfied users. Enthusias- 
tic letters tell us it gives the wearer 
real retief. Scientifically shaped to 
do the job, made of strong washable 
materials, the Web Truss gives the 
RIGHT support WHERE NEEDED. 
Satisfaction GUARANTEED. 


Write for FREE descriptive literature, or 
ask your druggist about the Web Truss. 


The WEB Truss Co. 


‘ of millions. 
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FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with vais ARCH-HEELERS 





a Pair 










Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must —s] 
you, or Your Money 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
fally sae with soft cush 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease —— 4h --A— 4 free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress yA Thousands a them. “I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. $1 


SEND NO MONEY! «Send, name one oat 


plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. by onnting 
price with order. wd back if you are “not ple 
after 30 gaze. Send Tod 

ARCH HE 
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yl! 
LER COo., Box 5-M-7, Council Bluffs, Iowa | 





production because there is a steady de- 
mand for them. 

Average attendance at lunch-hour 
productions numbers around 700. 


Grange Plan 


Wholesale abandonment of America’s 
country schools and churches, while eco- 
nomically sound, was _ fundamentally 
wrong. The practice should be stopped be- 
fore “irreparable damage” is done. 

Thus Dr. E. W. Sheets, assistant to 
the Master, National Grange, denounced 
the trend toward consolidated schools. He 
pledged support of the Grange to a pro- 
gram of restoration and maintenance of 
rural schools for pupils in the first three 
grades at least. 

Reasons: Small children are too 
young to enjoy or appreciate the benefits 
of consolidated schools, such as better 
buildings, equipment and teachers. They 
need individual attention and should not 
be subjected to the rigors of long daily bus 
jaunts at that age. 

Moreover, Dr. Sheets said: 

“The rural schools and churches have 
long been recognized as the primary agen- 
cies necessary for the maintenance of in- 


terest and community life. The loss of 
these two has brought deterioration and 
final decay to many that were once 


healthy, prosperous farm communities.” 

Effect. Working with state and local 
church, civic and farm groups, the Grange 
seeks to have other states follow the ex- 
ample of Maine, where the wave of school 
consolidation was halted by legislative 
action and confined to the upper elemen- 
tary grades and high schools. 


Schools on Rails 


Over the railroads that thread the 
sparsely settled brush country of northern 
Ontario, shuttle seven railway car school- 
rooms on regular schedules during the long 
winter months, bringing education to the 
children of isolated farmers, trappers, 
hunters and prospectors. 








Owned and operated by the depart- 
ment of education in co-operation with the 
railroads, these traveling schools are the 
answer to a problem that stumped govern- 
ment officials for years: How could they 
educate children who live long distances, 
from established schools? 

Fitted out as combination school- 
rooms and living quarters for the teachers 
and their families, the cars follow estab- 
lished routes stopping for one week each 
month at selected spots. The longest cir- 
cuit one-way is 221 miles, the shortest 83 
miles; 

During the weekly sojourns, teachers 
hold daily classes for all grades, and as 
the week’s end nears they assign home- 
work to keep their pupils busy until the 
car returns three weeks later. 

No Hookey. Truancy is unknown 
among the few hundred students who at- 
tend these traveling schools. They are too 
anxious to learn, teachers explain. Many 
of the eager youngsters travel miles daily 
to attend classes. Others build crude shel- 
ters near the cars in which they live for 
the week-a-month school sessions. Surveys 
have shown car students on an average 
finish elementary courses a year earlier 
than urban pupils. 


Brain Builder 


As a sharpener of wits, service in the 
armed forces appears to be tops. Prince- 
ton university officials disclosed that re- 
turning ex-G.I, students have registered an 
average 20% improvement over prewar 
grades. 


Raise for Veterans 


It was welcome news to thousands of 
financially hard-pressed veterans going to 
school under G.I. Bill provisions, caused 
hundreds of others to give serious thought 
to such a move. Subsistence allowance 
checks would be bigger beginning Feb. 1 
with payments being retroactive to Jan, 1. 

Legislation passed by Congress and 
signed by President Truman boosted allot- 


Star News Service 


SCHOOL CAR. Teacher Fred Sloman and class of backwoods youngsters in railway schoolroom. 
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MEN /MECT SHE RAZOR 


with the 


HE-MAW BLADE! 


No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here’s the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75c or 
the Durham barbex-type 6 blades, $1.00, Barber-type 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. G, MYSTIC, CONN. 


Little 
BURNS 


A sputter of hot grease, puff of steam 
—and a painful little burn often results. 
With Resinol Ointment handy, and 
used at once, relief follows quickly. 
Being oily, it forms a protective coat- 
ing for the burned skin, as its bland 
medication soothes fiery throbbing and 


helps to quicken healing. 
Get a jar today. Enjoy its many uses. 


RESINOL 








GROW JUNG'S FINE "WAYAHEAD" 







Big Red Fruit ripening as early as 
July 4. Regular price 15¢c packet, 
but to introduce Jung's uality 
Seeds we will —— 
send you a trial 
packet of this 
tomato, Giant Carrot, 
Cream Lettuce and 
Earliest Radish, also a 
packet each of our 
Giant Zinnias and 
Double Larkspur 
to beautify your garden. 
All 6 packets for 10c; in 
Canada 20c. A Premium 
Coupon sent with each 
collection, also our beauti- 
ful free catalog of bargains 
in Seeds, Plants, Hybrid 
Sore Vicland Oats 
JUNG SEED CO. 
Dept. 10, ‘wendolph, Wisconsin 





RAISE MORE & BETTER CHICKS 
with low mortality . less work & 
worry no fuses nor fans. This 
Ww arner Brooder diffuses and circulates 
adiant heat at low current cost. Get 
ree folder at dealere or write today. 
THE NATIONAL IDEAL Co. 
312 S. W. Summit St., Toledo, Ohic 





\. EARN 
SAMPLE 
« amie , FREE FABRICS 


you this b 





Get FREE Sampies! Send no 
for this pig-proms 
fabrics 


line of sampie 

LU feLy raae, ish name 
and ss now. 

THE MELVILLE CO. Dept. 4128, CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
JANUARY 16, 1946 























International 


THEY'RE MARRIED. G.1.'s like Ray Simmons 
ond John Koss, Pittsburgh, get help. 


ments for single men going to school or 
taking job training, from $50 to $65 a 
month, and those for married men from 
$75 to $90 monthly. 

Payments to disabled married meh 
were increased from $105 to $115 a month, 
with a $10 a month allowance for one 
child, $7 for each additional one; and $15 
for any dependent parent. 


Teacher's Theory 


Teachers should be supervisors, not 
autocratic, dictatorial overlords. With this 
teaching theory in mind, Blanche W. Bet- 
tington came to the Canoga Park, Cal., 
high school and began putting it into prac- 
tice. 

How well she has succeeded can be 
observed daily in her civics, government 
and citizenship classes. Students exchange, 
correct, grade their own papers, and con- 
duct entire sessions without help from 
their teacher. 

Personal Touch. Mrs. Bettington 
keeps subjects alive and up-to-date, spurs 
student interest by encouraging outside 
reading and combining textbook materials 
with present day happenings. A personal 
touch is added by questions like this: 
“What have you done the past month to 
improve relations with your fellow stu- 
dent; to better the community in which 
you live; to make yourself a better citi- 
zen?” 

When preparing for an outside speak- 
ing engagement, Mrs. Bettington asks her 
pupils what she should talk about. The 
most common response: “Tell them we’re 
not as scatterbrained as people think.” 
And they’re not, she says. 


Revised Education 


More widespread use of newspapers, 
radios and magazines in the classroom to 
augment textbooks, bring them up-to-date 
is advocated by Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, 
Michigan’s superintendent of schools. 

With headlines and loudspeakers 
stressing power politics, control and 
growth of atomic energy, other events of 
world significance, it is “impossible to 





BIG GARDEN 
HUCKLEBERRIES 
From Seed to berries 
same season. Thousands 
of delicious, juicy berries, 
one inch in diameter. 
Wonderful for Pies and 
Preserves. 


vigorously climbing any 
fence, pole, trellis, arbor 
or tree. Bears heavily 
throughout season, White, 
crisp, tender flesh, 12-18” 
long. Delicious Flavor. 


YARD LONG BEANS 


Makes people stare—pods 
actually yard long. Strong 
growing vines produce 
an enormous crop of 
long, slender, round pods 
3 feet or more in length. 
Excellent for snap beans. 


“SPEED KING” EARLY TOMATOES 


(Burbank.) First to ripen- 

First to Bear. Perfected 

by the great Burbank. 

Beat your neighbors to 

ripe Tomatoes, Weigh 2 

to 3 Ibs. each. Earliest 

Tomato grown. Should be 

in every Garden. 

All 4 Packages, Post Paid Only 10c; 

3 Lots 25e—Order Now——Cotclog Free 


coop ues. SEEDS 




















Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and es workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handiing rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 

ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 

Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial ore 
der box of 50 at 442s less 10%. 

Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 

INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 
> ‘amous Industries 401 Garfield, Danville, tl. 
Ssloguorda Since 1910 Gi Canada: Safety Supply Co. . Toronta) 





MAKES 
RAVY 


MEN 
LIKE! 











Improved Support 
jr Hernia 


ONE of the safest and most com- 
fortable supports for reducible 
rupture is the improved Brooks Ap- 
pliance with its soft, patented air- 
cushion. Many thousands have been 
ordered by physicians for patients 
as well as for personal use. Made 
for men, women and children, it is 
light, neat-fitting, and without 
springs or hard pads. Being wash- 
able, it can be kept sanitary. 


REDUCE YOUR RUPTURE 
WORRIES! 

Each Appliance is made especially 
for the individual case from infor- 
mation easily filled in on our Fitting 
Chart. The Brooks Appliance islow- 
priced and sent on trial with sim- 
ple instructions for adjusting in the 
privacy of your home. It can be 
returned if the user is not entirely 
satisfied. Don’t neglect rupture. Nev- 
er sold in stores, so write us direct, 
for fullinformation and our liberal 
trial offer which will be sent in 
a plain envelope. All corre- 


























spondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY ,424-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Since 1897 S; ecialists in the Manufacture and 
Fitting of ‘A; 


ppliances for Reducible Hernia, 


Send postcard or letter to- 
day, for Burpee’s 1946 Lg 


Catalog wT and 
“W.A Ler BUI BURPEE CO. 











ROLL DEVELOPED |-r°. 


Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls—16 
prints, 4 enlargements 60c. We make Cc 
genuine mat enlargements, 


PEERLESS PHOTO SHOP, LaCrosse, Wisc. 








Everbearing Raspberries 


Transplanted Bushes, ready to bear this Summer. 
Write for FREE Catalog 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. P, es N.Y. 





GOLDEN MUSCAT GRAPES 


A wonderful gra Clusters of immense gise, up to 2 Ibs. 
tite for FREE CATALOG 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. P, Geneve, N. Y. 





DIONNE : QUINTS’ 
always use it—best proof it’s 


GREAT COLDS 


To Promptly Relieve Coughs and 
Aching Muscles of Chest Colds! 


A wise mother will certainly buy 
Musterole for her child. All thru_the 
years— Musterole is always used when- 
ever the Quintuplets catch cold. 

ust rub_Musterole on throat, chest 
and back. It instantly ins to relieve 
coughing and aching muscles. It actually 
helps break up painful local congestion, 
Makes breathing easier. Wonderful for 
grown-ups, too! In 8 stre 








expect pupils to sit at hard desks and 
concentrate and be interested in such sub- 
jects as Caesar and ancient history,” Dr. 
Elliott said, adding: 

Future Leaders. “Children, like 
adults, must develop as total persons, tak- 
ing into consideration age, intellect, emo- 
tions and physical body. The postwar in- 
structional programs must give thought to 
the air age, reconstruction, intercultural 
relations, home and family life, and other 
immediate problems to do a proper job of 
educating our future national and world 
leaders.” 


Polish for Manners 


They .had been thoroughly schooled 
in the subtle arts of modern warfare but 
their parlor poise and manners had taken 
a terrific shellacking in the process. As 
a refurbisher, ex-G.I. students at Upper 
Iowa university, Fayette (pop. 1,162), 
asked that a course in etiquette be added 
to the curriculum. 

The university agreed, threw the 
course open to all students and offered 
one-hour college credit toward graduation 
to all who mastered it. Miss Grace M. 
Meyer, dean of women and head vf the 
language and literature department, is in 
charge. Her textbooks include the latest 
pointers on good manners by Emily Post, 
and Helen Sprackling’s Courtesy, pub- 
lished in 1944. 


PATHFINDERS 


| Man Analyst 


Earnest Albert Hooton is a good solid 
anthropologist (32 years on the Harvard 
faculty) with a flair for incursions into 
the public press and unorthodox views 
that raise havoc with man’s self-esteem. 
It’s easy to get the impression he thinks 

n “descended” from the ape in more 
ways than one. ° 

An intimate describes him as a pes- 
simistic little man with a shadow mus- 
tache, a nimble mind and a tendency to- 
ward invective. But in spite of his sharp 
tongue and disconcerting views, he has a 
host of friends because he’s a companion- 
able, free-and-easy sort. 

Afternoons he keeps open house for 
droppers-in, who sip jasmine tea (his one 
indulgence) and “bat the breeze” under 
his mental prodding. 

Descent of Man. Hooton often pilots 
the talk to his favorite topic: 

Man, who improved so much up to 
the end of the Glacial Age, is now phy- 
sically on the downgrade yet has the cheek 
to consider himself a perfected organism, 
ignoring his falling hair, teeth and arches 
(his “biological rot,” as Hooton puts it). 

Slender and stoop-shouldered, Hooton 
isn’t such a hot specimen himself (as 
he’ll admit). At six he put on thick glasses. 
Bronchial trouble kept him out of grade 
school, but his mother coached him ahead 
of his age-group. That’s how he learned 
to make his tongue bite—a spindly boy of 





Wide World 


WAY UP FROM THE APE. Earnest A. Hooton. 


-Ir on the defensive in high school “among 


tobacco-spitting brutes” (that Hooton 
tongue again!). 
“TI was a horrid little squirt,” he says 


(turning his tongue on himself). 

But in Clemansville, Wis., where he 
was born 58 years ago, he had “a splendid, 
smalltown boyhood—neither the sacred 
nor profane was neglected.” 

God & Evolution. Now the “squirt” 
is rated one of the nation’s leading an- 
thropologists—‘‘unorthodox but excellent.” 
He hasn’t taken a vacation in 30 years. 

He finds evolution an intricate, pur- 
poseful process, “an achievement not un- 
worthy of any God” and compatible with 
the loftiest conception of religion—yet 
named two of his books Apes, Men and 
Morons,.Twilight of Man. Incidentally, he 
resurrected a youthful aptitude at cartoon- 
ing by illustrating some of his books in 
his own particular style. 

Anthropology and the Classics led 
him to Oxford Anthropologist R. R. 
Marett via a Rhodes scholarship. Marett 
molded Hooton and got him®a berth at 
Harvard. 

She Said "Yes." On his third trip 
to Oxford he met a pretty American girl, 
chased her all over Europe to make her 
say yes—‘smartest thing I ever did,” he 
says. They have three children, 

Hooton selects his own clothes— 
favors a get-up of striped shirt, beige 
pants, orange and grey tie, white shoes, 
pink socks, no garters—but admits his 
wife runs him otherwise. In 1930 she 
“bullied” him into becoming a “golf 
moron”—he still scores 100 on good days. 

Hooton, though a homebody, limits 
his domestic activities to raising “un- 
wanted crops of tomatoes” in his Victory 
garden. As former air raid warden he 


“knows everybody’s backyard in the neigh-, 


borhood.” 

Crime Stories. Now he’s busy revis- 
ing Up From the Ape. He wrote this, 
“popular-style,” because laymen wouldn’t 
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C/ Vow | cee MADE / 
INTO ELECTRIC LAMPS, 


Vases, urns, statuary, figurines, 
candlesticks, pitchers, flasks, troph- 
ies, and other keepsakes converted 
into artistic table lamps. Oil lamps 
electrified. 
Just ship us the article by express or 
parcel post. Before making lam 4g 
will send you price quotation. If not 
satisfied, object will be returned. 
Old Lamps Modernized 
Lengthened or shortened. Re-fin- 
ished. Metal parts re-plated. Broken 
glass and porcelain repaired. Lamp shades made 
and re-covered. 
HOUSE-OF-LAMPS 
3201-P W. Grand Ave. Detroit 6, Mich. 


SPASTIC AND PARALYSIS 
CORRECTION 


Milton H. Berry 


ES Foundation Schools 
Nationally famous corrective program for 


children and adults. Teaching paralyzed people how 
to walk, talk and become physically independent. Our 
forty-seventh year. Originators of the Spastic Duck 
Shoes, enabling many individuals to walk for the first 
time in their lives. 


SCHOOLS: HOUSTON, DALLAS, TULSA, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, OSHKOSH, WIS.-(LAKE WINNEBAGO) 
MILWAUKEE, DAYTON, AKRON, CINCINNATI, 
PORTLAND, ENCINO = CALIFORNIA 


Please write to Na a Med ical Director — 
S. GORDON » ENCINO, CALIF. 


P FINDER’! 


TAMP FINDER! Send 


Mustrated, 
: he | instantly to identity ‘au ait: 
cult stamps and the countries they come 
trom. Aliso fine ket of fascinating 
st trom &s ° Rowsoundia Pati- 
oa ee 
tT Sireted Gargain included. 





GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 970, CALAIS, MAINE 





New Firesteel, most Amazing Tomato 
ever introduced. Beautiful Red clear 
thru, Extremely Early, Large Fruits. 
Heavy Cropper. Trial Packet Free. 
Also Big - Catalog of Seeds, 
ALNEER Bulbs, 


Free. 
ALNEER BROS., Bik.33, Rockford, ill. 







Many Finish in 2 Years 


Jent to rest. 
. Equivalen ; 
fT ene 


as rapidly as 3 as your time and abilities permit 
eS ae college aerance, 2 ae, 

oak warded. Gress 

subjects x desired. Ask 





, Dept. H-141, Drexel “ot 58th, Chicago 37 


DOUBLE FRENCH LILACS 


and other lovely shrubs, trees and fiower- 
ing vines. Write for FREE CATALOG. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept.P, GENEVA, N. Y. 


New Colorful Chrysanthemum 


producing hundreds of flowers the jfirst year. Write 
for FREE CATALOG 
Stern’s Nurseries, Dept. P, Geneva, N. Y. 


GOLDEN ROSE OF CHINA 


ther Doousitel roses. Write for 
REE. CATALO 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. P, GENEVA, N. Y. 


BUY 
VICTORY BONDS 


Millions of young men are returning 
home from war. . . your dollars in 
Victory Bonds will help assure their 
jobs. Victory Bonds will help prevent 
dangerous inflation! 


JANUARY 16, 1946 


read his “ponderous”~ volumes, but sales 
never even paid for his golf. He reads 
himself to sleep with detective stories. 
Another interest is symphonic music—he 
once janitored in a Wisconsin church to 
buy a cornet, later played in his college 
band. 

But Hooton’s big interest is mankind, 
its whence and whither. That’s his busi- 
ness. 





| Year's Beginning 


RCA Victor, still shouting huzzas 
over its non-breakable recording medium 
—the merits of which still remain to be 
proved with longer service—is first to 
get under the wire with 1946 records. 

Victor heads its January releases 
with a large dose of Rachmaninoff, the 
Isle of the Dead, three 12-inch records 
that end in the shorter Vocalise. The 
Boston Symphony plays under Kousse- 
vitzky’s direction (M-1024). 

Also represented is Toscanini and the 
NBC Symphony (DM-1025), combining 
the Haydn Symphony No. 98 in B Flat 
with the ionddleesitn Scherzo from the 
E Flat Octet on four 12-inchers. This is 
good music, neatly played, but the Rach- 
maninoff has more appeal. 

That Jeremiah Symphony of Leon- 
ard Bernstein, 


1944 season, gets greater permanency, 
with the composer conducting and Nan 
Merriman, mezzo-soprano, as soloist, 

Children's Delight: Out of the rush 
of good recorded music at the end of 1945, 
one of the best was The Nutcracker 
Suite, recorded with apologies to Tschai- 
kowsky by Spike Jones. Arranged into 
such delightful fantasies as The Little 
Girl's Dream, The Land of the Sugar 
Plum Fairy, The Fairy Ball and t 
Mysterious Room, it will appeal to that 
youngster whom Santa temporarily didn’t 
please (Victor: P-143). 


Also in’ the same category is The | 
King Who Couldn't Dance, narrated by | 


Gene Kelly for Columbia (J-25). 


Timely and Recommended: Protee: | 


Symphonic Suite No. 2 by Darius Mil- 
haud, played by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, Pierre Monteux conducting (Vic- 
tor: DM-1027). Debussy’s Sacred and 
Profane Dances and Ravel’s Introduc- 
tion and Allegro, played by Marcel 
Grandjany, harpist, with the Victor String 
Orchestra, conducted by Sylvan Levin 
(DM-1021). 


The Alto Rhapsody of Brahms sung 


by Marian Anderson with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, conducted by Monteux 
(SP-13). Six Chansons of Paul Hinde- 
mith, sung by the Victor Chorale, Robert 
Shaw conducting (11,8868). 


To a variety of top Decca and Blue- | 


bird dance tunes add as special: Polo- 
naise, a musical fantasy based on music of 
Chopin and played by Al Goodman and 
| orchestra, with soloists and chorus. 


voted the outstanding | 
American orchestral work during the 1943- | 








No Matter What Your Age 
No Need Now to Let 










Gray hair is risky. It screams: “ You are getting 
old!” To end gray hair handicaps all you now 
have to do is comb it once a day for several 
days with a few drops of Kolor-Bak sprinkled 
on your comb, and afterwards larly only 
once or twice a week to keep your hair looking 
nice. Kolor-Bak is a solution for artificially 
coloring gray hair that imparts color and 
charm and abolishes gray hair worries. Gray- 
ness disappears within a week or twoand users 
report the change is so gradual and so perfect 
that their friends forgot they ever had a gray 
hair and no one knew they did a thing to it. 


Make this no-risk Test: 


Get a bottle of the new Kolor-Bak at your drug or 
department store 
today and test 
Oe under Kolor- 


that i stust make 
you look years 













younger ar 
more attractive 
or your money 








ROLL 





No limit at present 


Size Price Made to exacting U. S. Government 
127 - 27 standards, this fine tested war surplus 
= 416 film has just been released. Panchro- 

120 - 33¢ matic high speed. 8 exposures. Orders 
filled by return mail. Kindly order a 

620 - 38¢ §=minimum of 4 rolls. Include 18¢ to 
116 - 38¢ Over postage and handling. No 


~ vow D.’s please. Refund on request. We 
616 - 38 you send us your order today. 
Howard West, 3 W. 42 St. New York TSM. ¥. Dept. F 1s 


300Printed Name 
& Address Labels 


1001 diff. uses for these sparkling, 2 color gummed labels, 
nicely printed with your name & address in rich, biue ink with 
sliver Cooder. Stick ‘em on letters . 
labels neatly bound in LEATHE 

needed. Just a quarter & dime sealed to letter. 

& War stamps accepted. Print name, address clearly! 


ANNUAL PRESS, 113-G Monroe St., LYNN, MASS. 





cash! Easy! Just show your thrill- 
\ssortmenty inelyding Cards for Hirth- 











SAVE YOUR CAR 
SAVE YOURSELF 


@ Don’t let this happen to your 
car! Skid accidents triple in win- 
tertime but WEED TIRE CHAINS 
give extra grip on treacherous ice 
and snow. 

WEED CHAINS save your car 
when you need it most. And they 
save you the expense, pain, and 
sorrow of needless accidents. 

- Your service station will put 
your chains on when you need 
them ... and will be glad to re- 
pair your old chains or sell you 
new ones now. 

Don’t gamble with skids! See 
or phone your WEED CHAIN dealer 
or service station... right away! 


when tires slip — 
Weed Chains grip 





NY 20r-Reinforced-More Traction fr 
\) Greater Safety-Longer Mileage [/f® 
‘ 


BEST VALVE IN TIRE CHAINS fp 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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| Eggs’?” asked the city youth. 


It Doesn't Bear Repeating 


It’s really a whiz— 

Your statement is 

To your own ears when you say it, 

Yet how utterly dumb 

The thing’s become 

To hear someone else relay it! 
Helen Castle 


“Mah gal’s divine!” 
“Yo gal may be de vine, but mine’s de 
berries!” 


“I'd like to buy a bottle of reducing 
medicine.” 

“Anti-fat?” 

“No, it’s for my uncle.” 


“And what are you going to do when 
you grow up, Thomas?” 

“I’m going to grow mint, Teacher.” 

“Mint?” 

“Yes, mother says that’s where all the 
money comes from,” 


“Why do all the signs say ‘Fresh 
Country Eggs’, and never ‘Fresh City 


“Because,” replied the farm girl, 
“everybody knows you city eggs are all 
fresh.” 


“Do you like croquettes, Dick?” 

“Naw, Dan, I believe the kind of a 
girl that flirts with me will flirt with any- 
body.” 


“What is a group of Congressmen 


| called who work together to get some 


legislation, like the Federal Housing bill, 
passed?” 
“A building bloc.” 


“T want to have a little chat with 
you,” said the editor’s wife. 

“All right, my dear, but try and hold 
it down to not more‘than 10,000 words.” 


At a wedding in the Piney Woods 
country a great time was had by all. At the 
big dinner held after the ceremony, the 
bridegroom was called on to respond to 
a toast, in spite of his protest that he 
could not make a speech. He blushed, 


placed his hand on the bride’s shoulder, 
and stammered, “Well . . . folks .. . er, 


’ this thing has been forced on me!” 


_ ' “My brother has 12 medals. He won 
them in the war.” 

“He must have been a great sharp- 
shooter.” 

“No, he was a great crapshooter.” 


“There goes my old friend, Sir Mor- 
timer Figglesbottom. Notice how he 
wears everything to match—brown hat, 
brown suit, brown gloves and brown 
shoes.” 

“Ves, and I'll bet he’s even got a 
brown taste in his mouth.” 


“T wonder why that Air Corps chap 
you're going with is so quiet, Violet. /s 
it because he’s afraid of showing his ig- 
norance?”’ 

“Well, the only bird that does any 
talking is the parrot, and it isn’t much of 
a flier.” 
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Brain Teaser No. 116 


On a certain in- 
voice for some goods, 
a total discount of 
38.8% was given. This 
\ was the result of a 

series of three dis- 

counts, the first 20%, the second 10%. 
What was the third discount? 
Solution to No. 115 

Since 3 hens lay 2 eggs in 1 day, h 
hens lay = hd eggs in d days. 

Since h plus § hd plus d should be 
100, the number of days cannot be one 
for the number of hens would not come 
out an integer. If d is two the number of 
hens is 42, the number of eggs 56. 





“Why do you encourage that Mrs. 
Chatterbox to visit you all the time? She 
does nothing but gossip about her neigh- 
bors.” 

“Well, you see, as long as she is here 
she isn’t running around talking about 


” 


me. 


“How do you manage when the phone 
rings while you are in the bathtub?” asked 
Mr. Dough. 

“Tt’s simple,” replied Mr. Know; “I 
put off taking a bath until my wife calls 
one of her friends. Then, of course, I 
have plenty of time to finish without be- 
ing interrupted.” 


> 





"Boy, it's a good feeling getting all these bills paid!” 
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Two ways your face can grow 
in the next Tew years 


SUALLY, our faces show what’s happening to us. 
For instance, suppose financial matters are con- 
stantly on your mind, 
Suppose you know that there’s practically no cash re- 
serve between you and trouble. 
It would be surprising if your face didn’t show it. 
But suppose that, on the contrary, you’ve managed to 
get yourself on a pretty sound financial basis. 
Suppose that you’re putting aside part of everything 


you earn ... that those dollars you save are busy earning 
extra dollars for you... that you have a nest egg and an 
emergency fund. 

Naturally, your face will show that, too. 

There’s a simple and pretty accurate way to tell which 
way your face is going to go in the next few years: 

If you are buying, regularly, and holding as many U. S. 
Savings Bonds as you can, you needn’t worry. 

Your face will be among the ones that wear a smile, 


Buy all the Bonds you can... Keep all the Bonds you buy 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—p-evared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 











Pease 


An Invitation To Pathfinder Readers 


FROM THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS New Standard ENCYCLOPEDIA 





CC€Pt with our COMPLIMENTS 


Volume One of the New 1946 Edition—Now On Press! 


[ ALL WE ASK YOU TO PAY IS TEN CENTS TO COVER COST OF MAILING IT TO YOU | 


W E ARE now on press with our Winter 
1946 Edition of the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Encyclopedia, which in previ- 
ous editions sold over 15,000,000 volumes— 
in amazing record. 

[his latest edition, newly revised, we have 
illocated among the newspapers and maga- 
zines carrying our Winter advertising pro- 
vram. In accordance with this plan, we have 
set aside 1,500 sets for readers of this maga- 
zine and now invite you to become the owner 
of a set—making you this extraordinary offer 
to enable you to become acquainted with the 
volumes before you decide to buy. 

We want to send you Volume I of the set 
with our compliments. Merely send us 10c 
to cover our mailing cost—more as evidence 
of your good faith than anything else. This 
volume is yours to keep without any further 
obligation on your part. If, after examining 
Volume I, you want the rest of the 27-volume 
set, you may receive it at a ridiculously low 
rice through our book-a-week plan, explained 
wee in this announcement. dr. if you want 
no further books, you merely drop us a post- 
card saying so, and that ends the matter. 


Some Facts About This Encyclopedia 


We expect to enclose with Volume I a 
small pamphlet giving the facts to show that 
this is one of the finest encyclopedias anyone 
can buy for home use—unsurpassed by any 
other at any price. ; 

In the meantime, we want to give you a 
few of the facts printed in the pamphlet, so 
is to interest you in taking the trouble to 
send for Volume I. 

The new Winter 1946 Edition contains over 
2,000 subjects, covered in separate articles. 
Compare this with any other encyclopedia in 
the world. You will find that it is at least 
30% more than encyclopedias costing you up 
to six times as much as ours. 

Each volume (comprising about 500 double- 


UNICORN PRESS, Authorized Publishers 
80 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 


Encyclopedia in the edition checked below: 
(1 REGULAR O) DE LUXE 


edition 


and that is all! 
Volume I is mine to keep in any event. 


Name 





| Address 


IT enclose 10c in coin or stamps, for which please send me 
Volume I of the Winter 1946 Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 


Please also reserve the balance of a set for me in the same 


If I decide to cancel the reservation after examining Volume I, 
I will write you saying so, and there will be no further obligation; 
otherwise you may send me two more volumes every two weeks, 
and I will pay within 5 days after receiving them, at the rate of 
89%c per volume plus lle mailing cost for Regular Edition (or 
$1.39 per volume plus same mailing cost for De Luxe Edition) 


} Citv, Zone and State... . rrerrer 
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columned pages) contains over a quarter of a 
million words—over 7,000,000 words in all 
which wil) give you some idea of the com- 
pleteness of coverage of each subject. 

Each volume is as up-to-date as human in- 
genuity can make it. In this edition the sub- 
jects have been revised to cover events of 
this last year, and each volume, as it goes to 
press, is brought finally up-to-the-minute. Our 
unique book-a-week delivery plan, bringing 
you the volumes almost as they come off 
the presses, makes it the most up-to-date of 
encyclopedias. Better still—later volumes, 
delivered to you during this Winter and 
Spring, will contain events which have not 
yet occurred! 


Easy-Reading, Authoritative, 
Handy Volumes 


Editor-in-Chief of the original edition was 
Frank H. Vizetelly, the beloved “Viz” of radio 
fame, and the editor of the un- 


excelled Funk & Wagnalls New 


ary. Surrounded by a host of 
authorities in many fields, he 
brought this immense work into 
being. 

But the books are easy to read! 
Your children in grammar and 
high school can read them, use 
them with profit. Free of tech- 
nical detail, abstruse wording and 
dry-as-dust-research specialist at- 
titude—and free also of concise, 
over-abbreviated, fact-omitting 
brevity—this grand encyclopedia 
will be your rainy evening com- 
panion for many years to come. 

And, in spite of their truly 
enormous contents, each volume 
can be held in one hand! Gone is 





Standard (unabridged) Diction- : 





the old-fashioned, bulky, cumbersome format 

big, heavy books that easily drop and as 
easily break. Here is a new, streamlined, 
USABLE set that is attractive, interesting and 
handy for daily reference. 

Nor does the almost incredibly low price 
we have set on the remaining volumes indi- 
cate the quality of materials and labor that 
went into the printing and binding of the set 
We have used a high-grade book paper, cover 
board, and binding cloth. The printing is 
crisp and clear-cut, and the work of binding 
has been done by one of the largest and best- 
known firms in the field. These are first- 
quality books, as of course you will soon see 
for yourself, , 


Unique, Book-a-Week Plan for 
the Balance of the Volumes 


Our plan, which has been tested and approved by ma 
thousands of appreciative purchasers, gives you the books 
almost as quickly as they come off the presses 

The first few volumes are now on press. Volume I is 
delivered to you immediately. Two weeks later, unless you 
cancel your reservation after examining Volume I, the next 
two volumes are mailed to you. Two weeks after that the 
following two volumes are sent you, and so on. You thus 
receive your volumes, freshly off press, at the rate of 


a volume a week. 


YOU DO NOT PAY FOR ANY BOOKS IN ADVANCE 


W e enc lose a bill with eac h two volumes, whic h you pay 
within five days after receiving the books. Considering the 
amazingly low price of the set, and the fact that you pay for 
it at the rate of only a book a week, our own pay-as-you-go 
plan therefore puts no strain at all on any pocketbook. 


How much are the volumes? 


Here's the surprise. You 
pay only 89e per volume, plus Ile mailing cost The com 
plete set thus costs you only a small fraction of what other 
high grade ene yelopedias would cost you and we want 
only the opportunity to PROVE to you that ours is unex. 


celled for your use. 


De Luxe Edition If You Prefer 


For those who desire an especially attractive binding for 
their book shelves, we have prepared i De I uxe I dition 
that is especially handsome. The De Luxe set is bound in 
dark blue, leather-grained material, stamped in red and gilt, 
with page tops harmoniously stained, and with head and 
tailbands. End papers and frontispieces are excellent repro- 
ductions in full color and duotone of wood cuts by Hans 
Alexander Mueller, world-renowned artist in that medium, 
the frontispieces being a collection of wood-cut portraits of 
American Presidents. 

Remember that the contents of both Regular and De Luxe 
Editions are exactly the same—only the binding is different. 
And although you may have Volume I in your choice of 
editions for the same 10c, the balance of the volumes in 
De Luxe Edition will cost you somewhat more ($1.39 per 
volume, plus lle mailing cost), since they cost more to 
make. This may be reverse selling, but we want to make 
perfectly clear what you are getting. 

DON’T DELAY! Fifteen hundred sets are not many 
for a magazine of such large circulation as this one. Our 
motto will be first come first served, and you may lose out 
if you do not send off the coupon at left at once. Please 
print clearly your name and address, enclosing just 10c in 
coin or stamps—and please do not forget to indicate your 
choice of Regular or De Luxe Editions. Mail the coupon 
today to Unicorn Press, 80 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, 
New York. 









































